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There's no Place like Rome 

Hie optime manebimus —“This will be the best place for us 
to stay,” agreed the Senators when JBrennus and his Gauls 
broke into Rome two thousand odd years ago, and even 
now it is hard to think offhand of any city in which it 
would be pleasanter to live or one which combines such 
varied virtues. Since the war Rome has shown signs of 
outdistancing Paris, to take up again the position it held 
so many centuries ago as the capital of the Continent. 
A number of American firms have set up their European 
head-offices there. Life costs half what it does in Paris 
and is in most respects a good deal more agreeable. It is 
true that the theatres cannot compare with those of 
London or Paris, nor the night-life with that of Paris or 
Vienna but, to judge from the increasing crowds of 
pleasure-seekers who cram it to its bursting seams every 
year, these deficiencies are more than made up for by 
its natural and man-made beauties and the attractions of 
its people and its climate. 

The latter appeal is perhaps strongest to the all-the- 
year-round resident, for the weather is wellnigh perfect 
for a good two-thirds of the year. There are only a couple 
of months when Rome is unpleasantly cold and only a 
couple of months when it is really too hot, and there are 
ways of coping with both of those periods (though none 
chat I know of to defeat the hot damp scirocco wind from 
the south). 
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As to the former, it is really only the old-established 
Italian delusion that theirs is a hot country in which 
houses have to be built as though for the Sudan with stone 
and marble floors and no proper heating, which makes the 
older houses and palazzi sometimes so cold that one has to 
wear a muffler and fur-lined boots and at intervals go out 
into the piazza to warm up in the winter sunshine. The 
modem buildings and hotels have efficient central heat¬ 
ing, although in the former it is usually only turned-on 
on a fixed and arbitrary date dependent on the calendar 
and not the temperature, and generally just too late for 
the first bitter tramontana from the north east. The 
summer heat can be curtailed and broken up by a 
strategically timed holiday and by getting out of town 
at weekends, if only for the day; Rome is the only great 
European capital which is within lialf-an-hour of the sea 
in one direction and half-an-hour of the hills in the other 
(and an hour-and-a-half of skiing in the winter). 

Another of its merits is that you can be right out in the 
country in ten minutes, as though it were still a city no 
larger than Dublin. The country, indeed, not only comes 
up to the walls of Rome but intrudes into (or rather sur¬ 
vives in) the city itself. Go up the Janiculan Hill. (“Astur 
hath stormed Janiculum and the stout guards are slain.”) 
On the west you can look over the city walls and see 
right below a genuine farm with a dungheap, pond and 
fields round it, which might be fifty miles from a town. 
On the other side, within the walls, the gardens, the arti¬ 
choke patches and the olive groves of the Villa Lante and 
the Villa Corsini stretch halfway down to the Tiber. 
Even more remarkable: you may go to the roof garden 
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of the Eden Hotel, a couple of discus’ throws from the 
Via Veneto, and on both the north and south sides look 
over acres of subjacent vegetable gardens. Even now to¬ 
matoes are tenants and cabbages are longs of some of the 
most valuable sites in Rome. 

The Romans are essentially flat-dwellers (even in 
classical times the poorer classes lived in high blocks called 
insulae or “islands”) and today, with the population 
increasing at the rate of forty thousand a year, the apart¬ 
ment blocks are advancing like great white glaciers re¬ 
lentlessly over the countryside. From some of the new 
upper-middle-class flats which fringe the Parioli, Monte 
Mario and Via Salaria quarters, you can spit out of a 
sixth floor window straight on to a field of corn. Enjoy 
the chance while you can, for the field will itself be 
covered in a year or two by the moving mountain of 
cement and stucco. 

Huge blocks of workers’ flats spread steadily out south¬ 
ward and eastward across the Campagna, where earlier 
this century there was nothing but a few ruined mediaeval 
towers and the imperial aqueducts striding Romeward 
like giant centipedes across the plain from the Alban and 
Sabine Hills. These high white palazzi (a palazzo is tech¬ 
nically any building with a courtyard) are not an im¬ 
provement to the landscape (and in one’s more philo¬ 
sophical moments one may see in them symbols of demo¬ 
cracy digging its own grave, for surely such human hives 
must be ideally designed for Communist or Nazi Haus- 
leiters and Blockleiters to control the thoughts and votes 
and actions of their tenants) but at least this vertical build¬ 
ing preserves the countryside. If the Romans lived in little 
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semi-detached two-storeyed houses, each with its own 
garden, as Londoners like to, the city would already 
stretch from Frascati to Bracciano and from Tivoli to the 
sea. 


Rome was not Built in a Day 

Rome is believed to derive its name from the Etruscan 
ruman, meaning “river”. Leaving aside the misty legends 
of Romulus and Remus (which may or may not have a 
basis of fact), Rome began originally as a frontier fort 
guarding the crossing of the Tiber at the point where 
three nations met. The right bank of the river belonged 
to the powerful confederation of the Etruscans; to the 
east the Sabines inhabited the hill country up-river— 
Tivoli and beyond and up past Rieti; and the Latins to 
the south had their stronghold in the extinct volcano of 
the Alban Hills. The spot where Rome now stands 
provided both a ford by the present Isola Tiberina and 
also good defensive positions commanding it on the 
Latin bank. The Latins of Alba Longa therefore planted 
on the Palatine Hill an outpost to guard the river crossing 
against Etruscan aggression. Even in those days people 
were not perpetually fighting and no doubt the ford 
was the scene of regular commercial exchanges, for 
the ancient vegetable market lay near the island just 
behind the later Theatre of Marcellus, and the cattle 
market in the marshy ground near the present church of 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, both of them down by the 
river and well away from the centre of the settlement. 
Later on, it would seem, all three nations possessed one 
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or more of the Seven Hills apiece and fused to form a 
single city with the low-lying Forum between them as 
their common meeting ground and city centre. This multi¬ 
racial origin probably gave rise not only to the story of the 
Rape of the Sabine Women, but also to the division be¬ 
tween patricians and plebeians in the Republican period. 

Vertically as well as horizontally, the city itself has 
greatly changed its shape since ancient times. With 
recent expansion its Seven Hills have now grown to a 
round dozen, and most of the Seven have been half 
levelled out. Originally they were steep craggy heights, 
such as are common in the Etruscan part of the Campagna 
north of Rome. Now only the Capitol and the Palatine 
preserve much of their original character, but the other 
Hills, and the newer ones such as the Monti Parioli, arro¬ 
gantly persist in calling themselves Mountains, although 
the dweller upon their summits can lift up his eyes to the 
distant Alban Hills (Colli Albani ) on the horizon, much as 
a tortoise lifts up its eyes to a house. Two thousand years 
of burnings, demolitions, sackings and rebuildings have 
planed off the hilltops and, even more, have filled in the 
valleys. 

Until their recent excavation such sites as the Basilica 
of Trajan and the Temple of Hadrian were buried under 
many feet of earth (twenty-four in the case of the Forum 
itself, but that was exceptional for, after its final destruc¬ 
tion by Robert Guiscard, it was used for centuries as a 
rubbish dump). Roofs became roof gardens and terraces 
in the good times, and in the bad they fell through into 
the rooms beneath, which became foundations for later 
buildings above; Titus dumped thousands of tons of 
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rubble into Nero’s Golden House to form the founda¬ 
tions of his baths, and Vespasian filled in the rooms of 
Augustus’ palace on the Palatine and built his own palace 
on top of them. The entrances of ancient valley churches 
such as San Vitale and Santa Pudenziana now lie at the 
foot of steep flights of steps as though they had once been 
catacombs. San Clemente, in another valley, is actually the 
third church to be built there, each on top of the one be¬ 
fore. The house of St. Clement, originally at street level, 
is now two storeys underground. The Christian houses 
which, at the time of Constantine’s conversion, were 
turned into churches, such as Santi Giovanni c Paolo and 
San Crisogono, now he buried deep beneath the later 
rebuildings and the present street-level. 

Rome has also tmdergone many changes in its popula¬ 
tion and extent, shrinking at times to a few thousand 
starving footpads and then expanding once more to nearly 
a couple of million people. Rome is the Eternal City only 
in the sense that for two and a half millennia it has never 
actually become extinct (and that only because it hap¬ 
pened to be the seat of the Papacy), but it has more than 
once sunk to the level of a dilapidated village hardly bet¬ 
ter than the Athens of Turkish times. In the Dark Ages, 
when the barbarians, after laying waste the Campagna, 
broke the aqueducts and cut off the water supply, the 
remnant of a population of a million or two numbered 
only about five thousand, shivering and sheltering among 
the enormous marble baths and palaces and drinking 
the muddy water of the Tiber. 

Augustus boasted that he found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble. To present-day taste it was probably 
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little enough to boast about, for brick-built Republican 
Rome must have had a pleasantly Georgian flavour about 
it, but when the palaces were faced with marble the city 
must have looked on a much broader, though doubtless 
lower, scale like the flamboyant Victor Emmanuel Monu¬ 
ment, unofficially but commonly known as the Wedding- 
cake from its towering columns of white marble which 
glisten like sugar-icing. (The gossips of the time said it was 
built of this otherwise unsuitable Brescian marble for the 
excellent reason that the Prime Minister was the deputy 
for Brescia, and the contract kept his seat safe for 
thirty years.) As I say, by present fashions Imperial Rome 
must have been a nouveau riche city, vulgar rather than 
beautiful, recalling a little the taste of Hitler or the Barce¬ 
lona Exhibition, but the wheel of fashion may turn, and 
ornate white marble palaces come once more into 
vogue. 

Here in Italy there is no need to be ashamed if your taste 
is unmodish, for no country illustrates better the changes 
in aesthetic fasliions. Goethe travelled to Assisi on purpose 
to visit the Temple of Minerva in the piazza and barely 
cast a contemptuous glance at the unskilled frescoes of 
Giotto, Cimabue, Cavallini, Lorenzetti and Simone 
Martini in San Francesco. Dickens was only reflecting the 
taste of Ixis age when he described the now so much ad¬ 
mired works of Bernini and his disciples as “the most 
detestable class of productions in the wide world.” Stend¬ 
hal wrote of Guido Reni’s St. Michael in the Capuchin 
Church in Rome that “the beautiful can go no further” 
and he went into ecstasies over “the Divine Guercino”, 
but of Giotto he wrote in his diary on July 1 6, 1828: “si 
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Giotto, qui a fait en 1300 ces peintures si barbares quo vans 
voyez a Florence, etait entre en 1530 a I’ecole du Cortege, il 
cut atomic k uioude." He gives a list of the twenty-nine 
painters who alone were enjoyed by his circle of friends; 
it included neither Botticelli, Giotto, Bellini nor Piero 
della Francesca, but Luini, Garofolo and an obscure 
pupil of Guido Reni called Simone Cantarini were all on 
the list. For him, as for Poussin nearly two centuries 
earlier, Domenichino was the second painter in the 
world after Raphael. What would he have thought of 
Ruskin, who, though even more narrowly biassed, ruled 
the taste of two generations until the Sitwells taught us to 
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admire baroque, and who dared to write that his idol was 
“palpably incapable of doing anything good”? 

The Rome of the later Empire extended right up to the 
present walls, which were built by the Emperor Aurelian 
in the third century to protect the populated area when 
barbarian invasions for the first time became a serious pos¬ 
sibility. But after the cutting of the aqueducts by Vitiges 
and Ills Goths in 537, the upper parts of the city, first of all 
abandoned for lack of water, were invaded by malaria, 
and the few half-starved inhabitants who had not fled, 
living in straw huts and the empty corridors of the 
great theatres and circuses in the marshlands along the 
Tiber, eked out a miserable livelihood by battening on 
foreign pilgrims. 

This was the period when the pious ina, King of Wes¬ 
sex, built for English pilgrims the hostel-collegc-church 
whose successor is still entitled Santo Spirito in Sassia 
(meaning the land of the Saxons). Indeed, the Vatican 
quarter itself is even now known to the Romans as the 
Borgo from the Anglo-Saxon Burgh. The Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims, headed by their kings, of whom several were 
buried hi St. Peter’s, were the most numerous and devout 
of the Northern pilgrims, though there was a sad falling 
off in piety later, for Canute the Dane was the last King 
of England to visit Rome until Edward VII, although 
Macbeth made the pilgrimage in 1050 to obtain absolu¬ 
tion for the murder of Duncan. 

In the Middle Ages the population gradually rose and 
then sank again to an estimated 17,000 in 1377 when 
Urban V visited the city, in the dark days when the Popes 
had abandoned it for Avignon, and Rome was the prey of 
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waning feudal barons who endlessly fought each other 
from their strongholds among the ruins and from high 
brick or stone towers such as can be seen today in Bologna 
and San Gimignano. (According to Gregorovius there 
were then about nine hundred of these towers in Rome. 
Thirty survived into the nineteenth century, and less 
than half that number, of which nearly all are pol¬ 
larded down to local roof-level, are still standing today.) 
Some converted the great Roman ruins into fortresses; 
first the Frangipani and then the Annibaldi held the 
Colosseum, an almost impregnable stronghold in con¬ 
junction with the Palatine; first the Pierleoni, then the 
Orsini and finally the Savelli entrenched themselves in 
the Theatre of Marcellus; the Colonnas held the Mauso¬ 
leum of Augustus and Montecitorio, while their age-long 
rivals the Orsini operated from Pompey’s Theatre and 
Monte Giordano; the Ccnci established themselves in the 
Theatre of Balbus where their palace still stands, and the 
Cesarini and the Marganas at opposite ends of the Circus 
of Flaminius. The Tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian 
Way owes its survival, like its castellations, to the fact that 
it was converted into a fortress by the Caetani. 

The staple source oflife for a thirteenth-century Roman 
was to be a man-at-arms—what we would now call a 
strong-arm man—for one or other of these robber 
barons, and few can have felt safe alone more than a few 
yards from their own homes. Rome had reached a pitch 
of misery which she had not seen since the time of the 
barbarian invasions. (From his lodging near St. Peter’s the 
Welshman Adam of Usk used to watch the wolves fight¬ 
ing with the dogs at night among the miserable vermin- 
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ous huts of the quarter.) In the course of these centuries 
of strife the surviving Roman bronzes had been melted 
down for camion balls {all except the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, which survived because it was mistaken 
for Constantine the Great); the marbles and statues were 
burnt for lime or used for missiles, as Belisarius’ soldiers 
hurled the marble statues on Hadrian’s Tomb down on 
the heads of the besieging Goths. 

One of the curious architectural results of this period 
of anarchy was that in the century when great Gothic 
churches and cathedrals were springing up all over 
Northern Italy, and indeed as far south as Naples and 
Palermo, building was at a standstill in Rome. Until the 
nineteenth century, when the late Mr. Street built one or 
two Protestant churches, Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
remained the solitary Gothic church in the city. 


The Second Rome is Born 

With the return of the Popes from Avignon at the end of 
the fourteenth century, Rome emerged from the Middle 
Ages and her modem history may be said to have begun, 
although some decades later, the biographer of Eugenius 
IV unkindly compared his patron’s capital to a village 
of cowherds. In 1450 Cardinal Capranica erected the first 
Renaissance building in Rome, which he intended for an 
educational institution. It is now, a little surprisingly, a 
cinema and some cynics have expressed doubts as to 
whether its pious founder’s intention is being properly 
carried out. The second was the Palazzo Venezia, whose 
towers and castellations still show the strong mediaeval 
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influence upon an otherwise Early Renaissance building 
and from whose central balcony, facing the Piazza, 
Mussolini used to weave his spells. An exquisite Early 
Renaissance courtyard survives in the Palace of the 
Cancelleria in the Corso Vittorio. 

From then on we are in the Rome of the High Renais¬ 
sance, which succeeded Florence and for a few decades 
outstripped Venice as the artistic and cultural capital of 
the world. After Rome fell to the barbarians in the fifth 
century, the headship of Roman civilization passed to the 
Mew Rome on the Bosphorus, to which Constantine had 
given his own name. Now, with the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453, the Greek scholars such 
as Bessarion flocked back to Old Rome, and brought 
back the ancient learning which had been forgotten in the 
west for a thousand years. 

With the healing of the schism in the Papacy and the 
return of the Popes to Rome, money flowed in from all 
over Europe, and soon from the Americas as well. The 
ceding of Santa Maria Maggiore was gilded with the first 
gold ever to be brought from the New World and pre¬ 
sented by Ferdinand and Isabella to their compatriot 
Pope Alexander VI. The greatest painters, sculptors and 
architects of Europe’s Golden Age were drawn by the new 
wealth of the Papacy from their birthplaces, schools 
and workshops in Tuscany and Umbria, and the pro¬ 
cession of their names reads like a history of Renaissance 
Art. 

But the luxury and immorality of Rome under those 
three munificent patrons of art, the Borgia Pope Alexan¬ 
der VI, the fierce old warrior Julius II, and the cultured 
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sceptic Leo X, horrified the puritanical Luther, while the 
indulgences sold so freely in aid of the building of St. 
Peter’s had a similar effect upon his frugal-minded com¬ 
patriots. They were the immediate cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion which split Western Christendom in two. 

The great period was brought to a close with the ter¬ 
rible sack of the city by the troops of the French Con¬ 
stable of Bourbon, half of them fanatical German Luther¬ 
ans and the other half Spanish and Italian Catholics out for 
loot and pillage. The Counter-Reformation imprinted 
upon Rome a very different stamp from that of the gay, 
corrupt, half-pagan patrons of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Perugino and Pinturicchio. By now the Reformation was 
a serious threat and for two or three decades at least aus¬ 
terity was the watchword—although it did not prevent 
the building of most of the great baroque churches which 
are so characteristic of Rome. 

If this period saw the birth of the Rome which we 
know today, it also witnessed the destruction of ancient 
Rome. Pagan Rome came to an end “not with a bang 
but a whimper” about the end of the fourth century. 
The last sacrifice took place in the Temple of Venus and 
Rome in 391, and three years later the last decrepit Virgin 
died in the house of the Vestal Virgins in the Forum. The 
last gladiatorial show in the Colosseum was stopped by the 
monk Telemachus in 403. A hundred and thirty-five 
years later the last fountains ceased to flow when Vitiges 
cut the aqueducts, and twenty years after that the last 
games in the Circus Maximus, which could seat a quarter 
of a million people, were witnessed by a mere three or 
four thousand of the conquered subjects of Totila the 
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Goth. But the buildings survived. Well on in the seventh 
century Byzantine Emperors were living in the palaces 
of Vespasian and Hadrian on the Palatine Hill. The medi¬ 
aeval barons used the ancient buildings as foundations for 
their fortresses, but otherwise construction (and with it 
destruction) had practically ceased by the close of the 
Middle Ages. 

With the transformation of Rome by the returned 
Popes, all this was changed and the ancient buildings were 
treated as convenient quarries for the new—all the more 
because many of them still retained their marble facings. 
First the Palazzo Venezia and then the Cancelleria were 
constructed from the travertine of the Colosseum. (In a 
single year Nicholas V took away over 2,500 cartloads.) In 
the next century Paul III built his Farnese Palace of stone 
from the Colosseum, the Theatre of Marcellus and 
Aurelian’s Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal, which he 
bought from Princess Colomia. The same Pope stripped 
the Baths of Caracalla of its last remaining marbles. (The 
best of the statues are now in the Naples Museum; they 
went to Parma when the Farnese family acquired that 
duchy and, when the dynasty became extinct in the 
male line, passed by marriage to the Royal House of 
Naples.) 

As a looter, however, Paul III was easily outdistanced 
by the Barberini Pope Urban VIII. Those ancient temples 
which still stand today (such as the Vesta and the Fortuna 
Virilis near Santa Maria in Cosmedin) owe their survival 
to their conversion into Christian churches. Such a safe- 
conduct was possessed by the Pantheon, which was pre¬ 
sented to Pone Boniface IV by the Emperor Phocas in 
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608; but its consecration did not save it from Urban VIII 
who stole the bronze from its roof to melt it down for the 
baldaquin of St. Peter’s. (Some painstaking investigator 
has reckoned that of all the vast mass of material which 
went to the making of the new St. Peter’s there was only 
one set of columns which was not taken from some other 
building.) The bronze which the Pope did not need for 
St. Peter’s he recast for the cannon of Castel Sant’Angelo. 
(The satirical comment of the talking statue Pasquino at 
the time was “Quod non fecenmt barbari jecerunt Barberitti") 
After this it comes as no surprise to learn that the same 
Pope brought the stone for his great new Barbcrini Palace 
from the customary source—the Colosseum. 

Even if the days of her greatest splendour were past, 
however, Papal Rome continued until the middle of the 
last century to be the capital of the second largest state in 
Italy, the world centre of Catholicism, and the Mecca of 
the Grand Tour and of the cultured few who were able to 
make it. All the time it remained a surprisingly small 
town. Apart from Trastevere and the few streets of the 
.Borgo Leonino on the Etruscan bank, it consisted only of 
the lower city on both sides of the Corso, stretching from 
the Tiber up to a line drawn roughly from the Piazza 
del Popolo through SS. Trinita dei Monti and the Quiri- 
nal Palace, and then sweeping round to include the valley 
of the Suburra and strike the river near Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin. 

The upper half of the city, densely populated in 
classical times, consisted of villas, gardens and vineyards, 
interspersed with a few ruins, churches and convents, 
rather like the district between Florence and Fiesole 
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today. The population lived down on the flat ground 
near the river, the Campus Martius, which in Imperial 
times had been almost entirely given over to public 
buildings. According to the census of 1676 Rome num¬ 
bered some hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, of 
whom thirty thousand were tourists and other foreigners; 
twelve thousand, monks and nuns; a thousand, prosti¬ 
tutes; and five hundred, students. The number of crimi¬ 
nals did not figure in the statistical breakdown, but Rome 
was near the top of the homicide list of European cities— 
a sort oi Cisatlantic Chicago—and in 1706, it is recorded, a 
foreigner was robbed and stripped naked in broad day¬ 
light beneath St. Peter’s Colonnade. 


The Capital of Italy 

Stendhal remarked that in his day—-the 1820’s—Rome, 
for all its princes, cardinals and monsignori, was only the 
size of Amiens or Dijon. Indeed, at the time of the Union 
of Italy in 1870, the population of the city was still only 
about two hundred thousand people. Gioacchino Belli, 
the famous anti-clerical poet who wrote sonnets in the 
Romanesco dialect of Trasteverc a century and more ago, 
rudely summed up his fellow-citizens as “Papa, preti, 
principi, ptUanc, pulci e poveri ”—“Pope, priests, princes, 
prostitutes, fleas, and paupers”. Whereas Vienna, from 
being the capital of an Empire of fifty million people, 
suddenly found itself in 1918 the capital of a little country 
of some six million, Rome reversed the process for 
various reasons, historical and emotional (but none of 
them, alas, economic), to become on a sudden what the 
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other Italians would bluntly describe as the parasite- 
capital of a nation of forty million people. 

Doubling its population in twenty years, reaching the 
million mark in fifty and nearly eighteen hundred 
thousand today, the Third Rome now covers practically 
all the space enclosed within the Aurelian Walls and 
great territories beyond. 

First, the villas and gardens on the Esquiline were 
destroyed and an enormous new quarter built round the 
railway station, consisting of drab stucco houses in parallel 
streets called after the Princes of Savoy and the victories of 
Garibaldi, and hideous enough to make the most ardent 
patriot repent of both. (One wonders what Browning and 
Swinburne can have thought of the Piazza dell’ Indipen- 
denza, the Via dci Mille or the Via Principe Amedeo, if 
they ever saw them.) That unashamed reactionary 
Augustus Hare sourly remarked that “twenty-six years of 
Sardinian rule have done more for the destruction of 
Rome than all the invasions of the Goths and Vandals”— 
he omitted to mention that doughty champion of the 
Papacy, Robert Guiscard—and again “in the new town, 
houses are universally ill-built, ill-drained and ill- 
ventilated”. 

In the other direction the new suburb of Prati was being 
built on the meadows north of Castel Sant’ Angelo. It is 
said that the anti-clericals and freemasons who ruled the 
roost for several decades after 1870 designed Prati with 
such diabolical ingenuity that from no point therein 
would it be possible to see St. Peter’s. The story is prob¬ 
ably apocryphal, but it is a fact that, after conscientious 
exploration, I have only found one single spot in the many 
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streets of that depressing quarter from which one can see 
the great dome which overshadows the rest of Rome. 
Later on, other new quarters sprung up outside the Porta 
Pia, the Porta San Giovanni, the Porta San Sebastiano and 
the Porta Flaminia. The Villa Ludovisi, occupying the 
high ground once laid out as the Gardens of Sallust the 
historian, between the Quirinal and Pincian Hills, became 
towards the end of the century the new luxury quarter of 
Rome, with the Via Vencto as its main artery. 

Wide new roads were driven through the ancient city, 
the first since the great town-planning Pope Sixtus V had 
laid his Via Sistina across hilltops and valleys from SS. 
Trinita dci Monti to Santa Maria Maggiore nearly three 
hundred years before. The principal ones were the Corso 
Vittorio Emanucle and the Via Nazionale, which con¬ 
nected the Piazza Venezia with the Borgo and with the 
new quarter round the Baths of Diocletian on the 
Esquiline respectively. 

The next great wave of “improvements” was not to be 
until the time of Mussolini, who cleared the areas round 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, which he modestly intended 
for his own tomb—-“only we Italians killed him first,” the 
guardian of a neighbouring building told me with flash¬ 
ing eyes—and round the Capitol right down to the Tiber 
and Santa Maria in Cosmedin, and built the Via dell’ Im- 
pero from the Piazza Venezia to the Colosseum. Away in 
the Vatican quarter he removed a number of old houses 
and built the Via della Conciliazione to create a new ap¬ 
proach to St. Peter’s from the river. 

The building boom winch followed the establishment 
of Rome as the capital of Italy lasted until the crisis of 
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1887. Many people lost fortunes in land speculation, and 
the Municipality, which had once refused to buy the beau¬ 
tiful Villa Ludovisi for a public park, was able to pur¬ 
chase the Villa Borghese, house, grounds and pictures 
complete, from the formerly fabulously rich Borghese 
family for a fraction of its value. The Borghese Gardens 
with their groves of superb umbrella pines are now one 
of the most beautiful public parks in Europe. Even so, 
Rome has not enough open spaces and it is hard not to 
share the regrets of Augustus Hare about the destruction 
of the Villa Negroni and the Villa Ludovisi with then- 
majestic pines, ilexes and cypresses, which can never be 
replaced. 

Rome has now expanded practically everywhere up to 
the walls, but many elderly gentlemen can remember the 
days when not only did Rome end abruptly at the city 
gates and they could stand on the steps of St. John 
Lateran and look right over the open Campagna, but 
the Aventinc was still a solitude of vineyards broken only 
by half a dozen ancient convents. It has only been built over 
in the last two or three decades. The new quarters have 
been spreading out in all directions. I11 accordance with the 
inexplicable but apparently universal law by which the 
more affluent quarters of European capitals tend to 
spread toward the sunset and the poorer toward the 
dawn—one sees it operating alike in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and Madrid—the working class suburbs 
have spread east and south beyond the Porta Maggiore, 
Porta San Lorenzo, Porta San Paolo and Porta San 
Giovanni, while the richer have absorbed the hills of 
Parioli, Monteverde and Monte Mario on the north and 
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west. The foreign diplomats and rich Romans pay fan¬ 
tastic rents, and often live in fantastic flats, in Parioli, the 
new and fashionable suburb which, while comparing not 
too badly with the newer quarters of London and Paris, 
conveys no more feeling of being in Rome than in 
Buenos Aires. 







The Romans 

The ninefold increase in the population of Rome in a 
space of eighty-five years is due not only to the proverbial 
Italian fecundity but even more to the fact that people 
have been flocking into the capital from all parts of Italy 
ever since the first wave of half-wild mountaineers 
swarmed down from the Abtuzzi to become building 
labourers in tire boom of the ’seventies and ’eighties and 
turned quarters such as Testaccio and Prati into slums 
almost as soon as they were built. 

There are, therefore, comparatively few Romans whose 
grandparents were born in the city, and there is still a 
definite cachet about being a real Romano di Roma. The 
distinction, which arose after 1870 from the chilly hos¬ 
tility with which the Romans greeted the immigrants, 
Piedmontese officials and Abruzzese peasants alike, did 
not really vanish until the first World War. Similarly 
the schism in the aristocracy between the Whites, con¬ 
sisting of a few liberal pro-Savoy families such as the 
Caetanis, Dorias, Borghcses and Odescalchis on the one 
hand, and the Blacks who remained loyal to the Pope, Mas- 
simos, Lancellottis, Sacchettis, and most of the others on 
the other hand, was only healed by the Lateran Treaty. 
(In 1870 the Prince Lancellotti of the time shut the great 
doors of his palace, never to be reopened until the Pope 
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should come into his own again, an event which many 
simple Romans then believed would not be long de¬ 
layed. His descendant threw the doors open when the 
Lateran Treaty was signed, but soon had to close them 
again when all the children of the surrounding slums as¬ 
sumed that the object of Iris princely gesture had been to 
supply them with a convenient public lavatory.) Under 
the pressure of Fascism the distinction between Blacks 
and Whites was replaced by that between Fascists and 
anti-Fascists, but the genuine anti-Fascists, as distinct from 
the numerous sceptics, jokemongers and grumblers, were 
so few—again the Dorias were among the most promi¬ 
nent of the minority faction—that after 1944 it became 
more or less replaced by a subdivision among the ex- 
Fascists or cx-ncutrals, between those who had been 
friends of Ciano and those who had not, the former, odd¬ 
ly enough, gaining in their own eyes an unimpeachable 
certificate of political respectability by their acquaintance 
with that flashy adventurer. 

The most solidly and typically Roman portion of the 
city is the teeming, gay, dirty suburb of Trastevere be¬ 
yond the Tiber. The Trasteverini not only possess 
some of the most ancient churches and some of the 
best restaurants and trattoric in Rome, but they speak the 
purest Romancsco dialect and affect to despise the 
Romans of the Latin bank. During the Middle Ages they 
used to have regular stone-throwing and stone-slinging 
fights with the people of the Monti on the other side. It 
is probably true that they arc the oldest continuing popu¬ 
lation in Rome, but also true that in ancient times, when 
Trastevere was the Wapping or Rothcrhithc of Imperial 
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Rome, its population of dockets was composed largely of 
Syrians, Jews, Greeks and other Levantines. 

Both banks of this lower section of the Tiber composed 
the port of Rome, and the street called the Marmorata, 
just below the Avcntinc opposite Trastcverc, still recalls 
the quay where all the marble from Africa and the East 
was unloaded. Just below it and a little inland from the 
quay is the hill known as the Tcstaccio, a hundred and 
fifty feet high and a thousand yards round, where Romans 
until very recently used to go in summer to drink the 
wine which was kept cool in the cellars and caverns of the 
hill, for it is not a natural mound but is made entirely of 
broken hits of pottery. In ancient times jute-sacks had not 
been invented, and not only wine but grain and similar 
solids were packed and shipped in earthenware amphorae. 
These were broken up on the quay and piled up to form 
Monte Tcstaccio after their contents had been stored in 
the neighbouring warehouses. 


The Quarters of Rome 

In the days of Keats and Shelley and of the milords who 
made the Grand Tour, the foreigners went straight to fin d 
lodgings in or near the Piazza di Spagna (“where all the 
foreigners always roost”, said Stendhal), with the Cafe 
Greco as their social centre. Later it became the artists’ 
quarter. The painters lived mostly in and around the Via 
Margutta and the Via del Babuino, and went to the foot 
of the Spanish Steps which was a sort of “rank”, where 
their “picturesque” models, the glowering stage brigands 
and the beautiful contadine who came in peasant costumes 
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from Anticoli Corrado and the other villages of the 
Sabine Hills and the Abruzzi, waited to be hired. It is an 
age which seems as far away from us artistically as 
socially. 

With the building-over of the gardens of the Villa 
Ludovisi and other properties on the height behind SS. 
Trinita dei Monti and the Piazza Barbcrini, the foreign 
quarter shifted, and today most of the expensive hotels 
and cafes line the Via Veneto in the Ludovisi quarter. 

It is not possible to define with any precision the 
quarters of Rome. There is no Whitehall, City, or Fleet 
Street. Business offices arc sprinkled all over the Centro. 
The important Embassies are scattered even more widely, 
from the British Embassy out by the Latcran to the Ger¬ 
man at the far opposite end of the town near the Piazza 
Mazzini beyond Prati. The United States Embassy is in 
the heart of what might now be called tire American 
quarter in the curve of the Via Veneto. The French Em¬ 
bassy occupies the Palazzo Farnese down in the old city 
near the Tiber. It is probably the only Embassy of the 
French Republic which still flaunts the flenr-rle-Iys on its 
facade, but the lilies are those of the Farnese and not of the 
Bourbons. Probably also it is the only one which is open 
to the public, for every Sunday morning visitors are 
admitted to view the famous Carracci frescoes in the 
Gallery on the first floor. The Piazza di Spagna takes 
its name from the palace on the west side which is still 
the Spanish Embassy to the Holy Sec. The Spanish 
Ambassador to the Quirinal lives far away near the Acqua 
Paola, in embarrassing propinquity to the Russians in the 
Villa Abamalek just outside the Porta San Pancrazio. 
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Government offices likewise are scattered all over 
Rome. The Foreign Ministry in the Palazzo Cliigi faces 
the Piazza Colonna, which is in many ways the central 
square of the city, lying as it does halfway along the 
Corso and on the boundary-line between the old and 
the new quarters. The offices of the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of the Interior are on the Viminal Hill. The 
Ministry of Finance occupies a palazzo built in the 
seventies, three hundred yards long and slightly larger in 
area than St. Peter’s, in the Via XX Settembre, which 
used to be known derisively as “the National Debt”. The 
Ministry of Marine is exiled in the Via Flaminia, and the 
Ministry of Public Instruction is hardly less remote out 
near the Flea Market towards the end of the Viale Traste- 
vere. The various newspaper offices are likewise scattered 
but mostly within easy reach of the Foreign Office and 
the Chamber of Deputies; that is to say, within a few 
hundred yards of the Piazza Colonna. 

The Piazza di Spagna neighbourhood still retains a 
slightly English flavour, for the British Consulate, the 
English Tea-rooms and the British Petroleum Co.’s 
offices are there, and the Anglican Church and English 
bookshop in the neighbouring Via del Babuino; but, as I 
say, the smart hotels, cafes and restaurants have long 
moved up to the high groimd east of the Via Sistina. 
What is left of the artists’ quarter is still centred down 
there in the neighbouring Via Margutta although, as in 
Chelsea and Greenwich Village, wealthy dilettanti are 
tending to drive out the genuine artists. It is said that in 
No. 51 A, the picturesque rabbit-warren of stairs, court¬ 
yards, terraces and roof-gardens where Gregory Peck 
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lived in Rowan Holiday and which has figured in a number 
of other films such as La Romana and Un Americano a 
Roma, studios which formerly cost a few thousand lire a 
month arc now let as bachelor flats for seventy thousand. 
The Via Margutta is the street to go for such tilings as 
plaster casts and picture frames. Similarly, the Via del 
Babuino, parallel with it, which leads from the Piazza di 
Spagna to the Piazza del Popolo, is devoted to the art 
dealers, the private picture galleries and the antique shops. 


Bisexual Banks 

A bank in Italy may be either male or female. The 
banchi, such as the Banco di Santo Spirito, arc the original 
old private banks founded, some of them, centuries ago. 
Later on (some say in order to protect the public from 
their usurious rates of interest) the public authorities 
entered the field and founded banchc, such as the Banca 
d’ltalia. The distinction between the two has long 
vanished but even now, especially in the South, a bank 
such as the Banco di Napoli has a masculine pride of an¬ 
cestry and looks down upon its feminine rivals as up¬ 
starts and plebeians. 

The old banking quarter of Rome was in the bend of 
the river opposite the Vatican, where the streets still bear 
such names as the Via dei Banchi Vecclii, Via dei Banchi 
Nuovi and Arco dei Banchi. It was also the Florentine 
quarter, for in Renaissance Rome banking was in the 
hands of the Florentines, just as in London it was in the 
hands of the Lombards. As we have our Lombard Street 
to remind us of the fact, so Rome has its church of San 
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Giovanni dei Fiorentini and opposite it the Via del Con- 
solato where the old Florentine Consulate stood. Their 
earlier avocation as jewellers and goldsmiths is recalled 
by the Piazza dell’ Oro and the Vicolo dell’ Oro in the 
same quarter. 

Now the big banks have moved away to the Corso, 
and in particular to the stretch between the Piazza Colomia 
and the Piazza Venezia. The most necessary thing when 
you have to visit a bank is your passport, for nothing can 
be done without it. Allow plenty of time and take some¬ 
thing to read, for you will almost certainly have to 
queue up at, at least, two different windows or wickets 
( sportelli ), being sent from one to the other with a num¬ 
bered ticket in your hand in accordance with Continental 
banking practice. So cash as much money at once as you 
can or dare or, if you are on a short visit, you will find 
yourself spending half your precious mornings waiting 
about in banks. Always keep an iron ration of money on 
you, for banks have a habit of shutting at noon. Also 
watch out for holidays. Sometimes they come two or 
three at a time and, fun though they may be for the bank 
clerks, they can leave you penniless and upset all your 
long-laid plans. 

Experienced travellers, however, often eschew the ex¬ 
change departments of banks and change their money 
either at a Cambio, which is much quicker, or at one of 
the big hotels which do not shut on holidays and will 
cash travellers’ cheques even for non-residents if they 
have a passport, a decent suit and an honest face. 

Italians clo not use cheques as much as we do; they 
look upon them with suspicion and prefer to tempt the 
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lightfingcrcd by carrying about fat wads of enormous 
notes—or rather they arc forced to, since so many people do 
not like being paid by cheque. Even the great State Enti 
for telephones, gas and electricity, to whom innumerable 
Romans have to pay monthly, bimonthly and trimonthly 
bills, contribute to the support of the flourishing pro¬ 
fession of petty larceny by refusing to accept cheques. 

One reason for reluctance to give cheques may be that 
Italian banks have the agreeable habit of paying interest 
on current accounts, but it is hard to account for the 
reluctance to accept them except by ingrained suspicion of 
the drawer, despite the heavy legal penalties for writing 
false cheques. 


The Shops 

It would perhaps be affected to exaggerate the London 
parallel with what was once known to the Romans as 
“the English Quarter” by talking of Spanish Place and 
Conduit Street as people talk of St. Mary Major (though 
there is even a Vine Street nearby) but, be that as it may, 
die Via dci Condotti (so-called because the conduits of 
the Acqua Vergiue run beneath it) leads out of the Piazza 
di Spagna and may be rated as the Bond Street of Rome. 
It contains most of the smart haberdashers and dress shops 
and the most expensive jewellers. 

That Roman trades were once localised in their own 
special streets, as with us in the Middle Ages and in the 
East today, is shown by the fact that half the streets in the 
old quarter on either side of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
are called after trades and guilds—’Hatters, Locksmiths, 
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Makers of Chairs, Basins, Keys, Trunks and a dozen more. 
Now there is little of this left, although the cheap jewel¬ 
lers and goldsmiths congregate at the Camp dei Fiori end 
of the Via del Pellegrino, and the former Street of the 
Wrcathmakers, the Via dei Coronari, is mainly given over 
to secondhand furniture and picture shops of a less pre¬ 
tentious (but not much cheaper) kind than those in the 
Via del Babuino. The basketmakers and dealers in straw 
and wickerwork goods have moved over to the district 
round the Via del Tcatro Valle from their original 
haunts in the neighbouring Via dei Cestari which, whh 
its adjoining Piazza della Minerva, is now the centre for 
shops dealing in all sorts of religious goods—what the 
French call bondicuseries —although, of course, there are 
many others which cater for pilgrims and tourists outside 
all the main churches and in particular in the Via della 
Conciliazione. The tailors who clothe most of the 
hierarchy are to be found where the Via Santa Chiara 
runs out of the Piazza della Minerva. 

In addition to the Via del Babuino there are half a 
dozen good antique shops concentrated in the Via Monte 
Brianzo, but others are scattered all over the town, 
notably in the quarter round the Piazza Sant’ Eustacchio 
and the Piazza dell’ Orologio. There is no district for 
second-hand books such as exists in Paris along the Seine 
or in London in the Charing Cross Road and the streets 
in front of the British Museum. Until recently a market 
for old books was held every Wednesday in the Piazza 
del Paradiso, where connoisseurs would come to look for 
the latest finds, but this no longer exists. Now the main 
centre is the Piazza Borghese in front of the great 
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Borghesc Palace (nicknamed the Harpsichord from its 
peculiar shape), where a number of stalls sell second-hand 
books, prints, antiques and brass and copper goods of 
various kinds. In my wanderings in Rome I have noted 
down other shops and stalls dealing in old and second¬ 
hand books and prints in the Via Paola, Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolcntino, Via della Scrofa, Via del Collegio Romano, 
Via Monte Brianzo, Via dei Lucchcsi, Via Pie di Marino, 
Via dell’ Uinilta, Piazza Campo Marzio, Piazza del 
Paradiso, Via del Leone, Piazza Sforza Cesarini, Largo dei 
Chiavari and Via della Colonnellc. (Presumably the fe¬ 
male colonels were not really Amazon officers but only 
disappointing little columns after all.) Most of the items 
in these establishments are what the Italians call trattabili — 
open to bargaining. 

if you want to buy a number of fairly cheap and simple 
items—household goods and so forth—you can save a 
lot of time by visiting one of the multiple shops such as 
Upim or Standa, which correspond somewhat to Wool- 
worth’s. They have a number of branches, of which the 
most central arc the Upim in the Via del Tritone and the 
Standa in the Via del Corso near the Palazzo Chigi. 
Rather grander department shops are Cim behind the 
Grand Hotel (known to countless British soldiers in the 
mid-’forties as the Alexander Club) and the Rinascente 
on the corner of the Via del Tritoue and the Corso. The 
goods in these shops, needless to say, are not trattabili. 

One of my favourite little shops in Rome, although I 
am never likely to buy anything there, is the herbalist 
or simple-seller ( semplicista ) in the Via del Pozzo delle 
Cornacchie (so called from the black crows on the crest 
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of our Cardinal Wolscy, who had a palace there). It 
might be the setting for a Goldoni comedy, lined as 
it is with ancient wooden boxes neatly labelled Myrrh, 
Valerian, Black Hellebore and so forth. Almost next 
door is a macabre peruke shop with a window full of 
white kiss-curls for gay old dowagers and wigs for bald 
children. Equally attractive is the seventeenth century 
pharmacy run by the discalced Carmelites of Santa 
Maria della Scala in Trasteverc, who sell, among more 
modern productions, “antihysterical water” of their own 
preparation. 

Roman shops are highly specialised. For example, the 
expensive tailors, as in London, like to sell their customers 
the material which they cut, but the more usual practice 
is to buy cloth from a cloth merchant, generally an 
itinerant door-to-door pedlar with no overheads to 
worry about—be sure to measure the lengths yourself— 
and take it to a tailor to be cut and made up. Since they 
are all government monopolies, salt, tobacco, playing 
cards, lighter flints and postage stamps are sold together 
in what is usually, except in the smart districts, a general 
shop selling anything from toffee to toothpaste. It takes 
an old hand also to know exactly what you can get in a 
drogheria, which sells not drugs but groceries, condiments, 
toothpaste, household soap and so forth; a profumeria, 
which sells perfumes, cosmetics and scented soaps; and a 
famacia, which is a chemist’s shop proper but, like our 
own, handles a number of sidelines such as deodorants. 
Some kinds of paper can be bought only in a carteria and 
others only in a cartoleria. For some peculiar reason 
ahhacchio, the young lamb which is a speciality of the 
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Roman cuisine and is so excellent when roasted, is not 
to be bought in a butcher’s shop but only at a poulterer’s. 
Similarly liver, kidneys, brains and offal generally may 
be found only in a fmttaglie shop, and pork only in a 
siiltwieria, sahamentma or pizzicheria, along with sausages, 
mustard, cheese and butter. 

Shops keep changing all the time and there is little 
point in singling out any names from the multitude which 
sell ordinary Italian goods, but it may be useful to men¬ 
tion one or two of those few which specialise in foreign 
goods and seem to be more or less permanent. Practically 
any kind of imported drink or tinned food which is to be 
found at all in Rome is on the shelves of the Cantine 
d’ Italia in the Via Romagna, whose proprietor claims 
to stock fifteen hundred different foods and eleven 
hundred different drinks; Fortunato Amici, on the 
corner of the Via Vcneto and the Via Lombardia, also has 
a fine range, both Italian and foreign—especially rare 
Italian cheeses; down town in the Via della Croce, next 
door to the Re degli Amici Restaurant, is a shop which 
specialises in German and Central European Delikntessen. 
You will be lucky to get out of any of these without 
buying a great deal more than you meant to when you 
went in. 

There is an English bookshop and lending library 
in the Via del Babuino under the sign of the Lion three- 
quarters of the way down on the left as you go toward 
the Piazza del Popolo. A number of bookshops such 
as Hoepli’s at the bottom of the Via del Tritone, Modern- 
issinia in the Via della Mcrcede, Maglioni in the Via Due 
Macelli and Bocca in the Piazza di Spagna also carry quite 
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large stocks of English books. Penguins, Albatrosses and 
Bantains roost on the kiosks in the Via Veneto and the 
railway station. 


The Markets 

Most housewives, or their servants, make their day-to-day 
purchases not in shops as Londoners do but in the open- 
air markets which are scattered in piazzas and broad (and 
not so broad) streets all through the city, so that no one 
is more than a few minutes’ walk from his local market, 
where he can buy meat, vegetables, fruit, eggs and so 
forth. The best market for fresh fish is near the Testaccio. 

Somewhat cheaper than these local markets, as they 
save on distribution and transport (and with the veget¬ 
ables, at any rate, fresher), are the two great markets in 
the Campo dei Fiori and the Piazza Vittorio. Both 
of these are enormous piazzas where the stalls selling dif¬ 
ferent products—flowers, llsh, meat, vegetables, poultry— 
are all grouped together in a bunch. It is well worth a visit 
to see the stallholders crying their wares and the busy 
housewives sampling, haggling and passing on. In be¬ 
tween, weave boys producing juggler-fashion from their 
pockets unlimited handfuls of lemons, which for some 
queer reason are apparently improved by being sold in 
this manner. 

The Campo dei Fiori is in the heart of old Rome near 
the Farnese Palace. In between being a field of flowers and 
a market, it was for many years the place for public execu¬ 
tions in Rome. Giordano Bruno was burnt alive there by 
the Holy Office in 1600, and in 1887 the Italian Govern- 
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meat erected a bronze statue of him on the spot, possibly 
with the intention of annoying, and certainly to the 
great indignation of, the Vatican, which, having only 
recently proclaimed the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
naturally disliked being reminded of its past mistakes. 

Architecturally, the Piazza Vittorio, built in the worst 
period ol the enlightened, but unfortunately tasteless, 
freemasons who erected the statue to Giordano Bruno, 
cannot compete with the Campo dei Fiori, for all the 
latter’s bloodstained record, but one of its notable features 
is the largest congregation of cats hi Rome. 

Apart from the fashionable ladies who drag round 
poodles or boxers on a lead, the Romans have little 
feeling for dogs, but their benevolence towards stray 
cats is measureless. All the “areas”, as Cockneys would 
call them, which surround the sunken buildings of the 
ancients such as the Pantheon and the Temple of Pladrian 
(almost certainly the only ancient Temple which houses 
a modern stock exchange within its walls) arc inhabited 
by dozens of half-wild cats, fed daily by dilapidated old 
crones who bring them bits of newspaper filled with 
scraps of fish and meat saved, if not actually out of, 
almost certainly at the expense of, their own meagre 
meals. But far the best place for cats in Rome is the 
north corner of the Piazza Vittorio just opposite Sant’ 
Eusebio, for it is there that the fish and meat stalls of 
the market are pitched. I once counted eighty-seven cats 
there without moving from where I was standing: black, 
white, tabby, ginger and piebald, young and old, sleepy, 
amorous, greedy, hungry but not a single one thin. 

The other notable feature of the Piazza Vittorio is an 
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authentic prescription—unfortunately valueless since 
nobody can decipher it—for making gold from lead, 
carved on a little building which visitors sometimes mis¬ 
take for a public lavatory. No less a person than the eccen¬ 
tric Queen Christina of Sweden perpetuated the cabalistic 
signs, scraps of Hebrew and oracular rhymes composing 
the formula for making gold, which a wandering 
alchemist left on a piece of paper while her guest, and 
which, as she could make neither head nor tail of it, 
she thoughtfully had carved round the door of this little 
gazebo in the garden of the then Villa Palombara. in 
ease it might be of use to somebody else. 

The third largest market is over in Trastevere in the 
Piazza San Cosimato. It is rather remote for the daily 
shoppers who live on the Latin bank, but its patrons, who 
speak very well of it, comprise most of the people who 
live in Janiculum and Monteverde as well as in 
Trastevere, 

Until a few years ago the Campo dci Fiori was also the 
market for second-hand goods and junk of all sorts, but 
now this has been moved to the so-called Flea Market, 
which is held every Sunday morning at the Porta Portesc 
just over the Ponte Sublicio. Its pitches stretch for a mile 
or so in a straight line, and I at least have never seen any¬ 
thing there which I would bother to carry away were it 
thrust into my arms with a blessing—but they say one 
should go there very early in the morning to find die 
bargains in stolen goods. The first section near the entrance 
is devoted to cheap ready-made clothing, dungarees and 
shoes, for sale mainly to the peasants who come into 
town 011 the Sunday morning trains and buses. After a 
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long walk you conic to the second-hand market proper, 
a real paradise for any eccentric who may want to form a 
representative collection of rusty bits of iron and screws, 
broken gramophone records and horns, clocks and ther¬ 
mos flasks with no innards, faded and fly-blown oleo¬ 
graphs of Vesuvius or the Sacred Heart, discoloured and 
moth-eaten bits of old uniforms from long-forgotten 
wars, headless dolls, wrecked umbrellas, chipped china 
ornaments or shoes with no soles. All arc spread out on 
the ground with loving care and hopefully guarded by 
somebody. Among them lies an occasional sheet of news¬ 
paper heaped with the chewed cigarette-butts which 
old men pick up from the pavements of the Via Vcncto 
when the cafe tables empty. (It had always been a minor 
mystery to me what they did with these cigarette ends 
until I went down to the Flea Market. I had darkly 
suspected a connection with the reports one sometimes 
sees in the newspapers of the arrest of large-scale forgers 
of Camel and Lucky Strike labels and packets. Perhaps 
there is one.) But, if nearly all the goods are so dateless 
that they cannot be assigned to any particular decade, it 
must not be thought that nobody in the Flea Market can 
move with the times, for I saw one enterprising grafter 
selling green-tinted water at 250 lire a bottle and labelled 
“Atomic Chlorophyll Corn Cure”—which should be 
inodernissitno enough to appeal even to a Roman. 

The wholesale flower market in Rome is at the top of 
the Via Urbana near Santa Maria Maggiorc, in a sort of 
tunnel which was once a wine cellar under the Via 
Torino. Every Tuesday morning it is open to the public, 
and the flowers sell so much cheaper than in the retail 
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shops that frugal Roman ladies arc said to time their 
dinner parties and receptions for Tuesdays and Wednes¬ 
days, and the'florists complain that their trade falls off'in 
midweek because of the unfair competition. On Tuesday 
mornings all the neighbouring streets arc thronged with 
people carrying armfuls of flowers, and it is a great 
pleasure to visit the market even if you are not buying, 
for the cool dark cavern seems to concentrate the various 
scents of the great masses of vivid blossoms. 

The wholesale fish market of Rome, unlike the flower 
market, is only opened to the public once a year. It is on 
the left of tire Via Ostiense and none but accredited fish¬ 
mongers are allowed in, except for an annual Christmas 
party called the Cottlo, when the market is illuminated 
and dolled up and solemnly thrown open at midnight on 
December 23. It is the custom for the local authorities 
and any of the public who want to, to come in after their 
parties or theatres in the small hours of Christmas Eve and 
solemnly inspect the fish. The fishermen of Anzio and 
Fiumicino try not to let a single shrimp wriggle through 
their nets, and the wholesalers of Rome put their best fish 
foremost, so to speak, for this one night in the year. The 
Romans arc great flower-lovers but they are not fond 
of fish and become ichthyophagous only on fast days. 
Christmas Eve is the great day in the year when they arc 
thus forced into infidelity to their eternal calf ancl ox, and 
turn to the conger cels and other more ordinary fishes. 

The Roman markets pack up at about one o’clock, as 
do also the shops, although the latter reopen later in the 
day. It is no use imagining that you can work or sightsee 
in the morning and do your shopping during the luncheon 
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hour, as you can in London, for shopkeepers, like every¬ 
one else, enjoy their siesta. Shops generally shut at one 
o’clock and reopen at half-past three in the winter, and 
half-past four in the summer. They are supposed to close 
at half-past seven in the winter and eight in the summer, 
although the foodshops are allowed to stay open about 
an hour longer. On Sundays the only shops open are 
those which sell bread and pasta and they close at midday. 
But the cafes and bars remain open and are allowed to sell 
sweets, cakes and cigarettes if, in addition to a drink and 
cofi’ee counter, they have sales counters for such tilings, 
as most of them have nowadays; so that quite a lot of 
things can really be bought on Sundays. 

There is no afternoon-a-week closing rule, and Satur¬ 
day is usually a full working day. 



CHAPTER III 


Easter 

Occasionally it is a strike— oggi sciopcro or dotnani sciopero 
—but usually oggi e festa, you will be told, when you go 
out and find all the shops shut. Domerni e festa, your maid 
will say when she wants you to get organised and plan all 
your movements and meals for three days ahead. C'li¬ 
censes, with the essential staff of life panis, were the passion 
of the ancient Romans, and their descendants, justifiably 
enough, carry on the old tradition. (FiatPanis is the motto 
of Rome’s latest guest, F.A.O.—the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of U.N.O., locally pronounced to rhyme 
with “cow”.) With the end ofLent, Rome emerges from 
its whiter sleep and from then until November enjoys a 
perpetual round of spectacles and holidays, some provided 
by the Church and some by the State, some by private 
enterprise and some by the collective efforts of the differ¬ 
ent quarters themselves, some dating back to ancient and 
even prehistoric times and some as modern as the Pro¬ 
clamation of the Republic in 1946. When my tailor said 
that he would be shut on the day I suggested for a fitting 
on account of a festa, I asked him wha t festa. Fie shrugged 
his shoulders cynically. “Someone or other liberated us 
from someone or other”, he grunted. 

The word “ceremony” is derived from the nearby 
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city of Caere, the modern Cerveteri, and Rome is still 
par excellence the city of magnificent religious ceremonies. 
They burst suddenly into full glory in Holy Week and at 
Easter, and it is to see these that the devout and the curious, 
the devoutly curious and the curiously devout alike, flock 
to Rome every year and crowd the hotels and the pen¬ 
sions, the hostels and the hospices of the city. Holy Week 
and Easter, indeed, perform the secular function of a 
sort of gala opening to the tourist season. Thereafter 
Rome never empties until the days grow short and damp 
hi the late autumn. 

After Mass on Palm Sunday branches of olive, called 
for the purpose “palms”, are blessed and handed out to the 
faithful, to be taken home and kept, wedged behind a 
picture frame or in some other handy place, for the rest 
of the year. The churches are still in their Lenten mourn¬ 
ing, their pictures and crucifixes shrouded behind purple 
crepe, but already with Easter Week the excitement is 
beginning to mount. Children are being groomed for 
their First Communion. Busy housewives are spring- 
cleaning in preparation for the visit of the parroco. Pasqual 
Lambs of marzipan and sugar icing, and Easter Eggs of all 
sizes from a wren’s to a roc’s, jostle each other in the 
windows of the pasticcerie. As a matter of “prestige 
advertising” the confectioners vie with each other in con¬ 
fecting gigantic and unsaleable confections, which the 
following week are melted down and made into choco¬ 
lates. The most remarkable example of this art winch I 
saw adorning their windows was a chocolate reproduc¬ 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper in high relief 
and, thanks to the aid of marzipan, in full colour. It 
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measured at least three feet by two and was topped by the 
legend “Happy Easter”. 

Tenebrae is sung in the churches on Wednesday after¬ 
noon and on the mornings of Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday, and one of the largest, or at least the most 
select, audiences assembles to hear the Gregorian plain- 
song of the Benedictines at S. Ansclmo. It is a very 
impressive ceremony, with the magnificent chanting, the 
altar lights going out one by one until the great church 
is in darkness, and it is not by mere chance that the 
interested visitor can see there a finer and more varied 
collection of monastic and seminarists’ habits than even 
at a Papal ceremony in St. Peter’s. Between the end of the 
evening Mass on Maundy Thursday and the afternoon 
Mass on Good Friday the Romans visit a number— 
according to a curious old tradition it may only be an 
odd number, three or five or seveii—of churches to 
pray before the “sepulchres”, erections set up to represent 
the tomb of Christ. 

The choice of a Good Friday programme is indeed an 
emharras de richesse, for many of the churches have their 
own special traditions, unique in the world and handed 
down through many centuries. The flagellation cere¬ 
monies which used to be held in the Caravita and other 
churches fell into disuse in the last century, but still on 
Good Friday morning in one or two ancient churches, 
such as S. Teodoro in the Velabrum, Ku-Klux-Klannish 
penitents, sheeted from crown to toe in sackcloth with 
slits in their hoods for their eyes and ropes round their 
necks and waists, assemble to do individual penance and 
prostrate themselves on the floor one by one. 
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Tlie Three Hours’ Service may be heard at its best, per¬ 
haps, in the great church of the Gesii. Afterwards the pious 
have the opportunity of being blessed with the prized 
fragment of the True Cross found, according to the tradi¬ 
tion made familiar by Piero della Francesca’s great fresco 
at Arezzo, by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
which is brought out and carried in procession from the 
Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, or Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem. Just across the Piazza from the Lateran the 
crowds have all day long been climbing on their knees 
the Scala Santa, the great flight of steps identified by early 
tradition with the staircase in Pilate’s Palace which Christ 
had to mount at his trial. All the year round a few faithful 
are to be seen making the laborious and painful ascent, 
but on Good Friday they are literally knee to knee. St. 
Peter’s also draws the faithful today, for the famous 
relics beneath the cupola, another piece of the True Cross, 
St. Veronica’s Handkerchief and the tip of the lance which 
the Centurion Longinus thrust into the side of Christ, are 
displayed to the congregation. 

At sundown the Youth of Catholic Action and their 
wellwishers assemble at the Arch of Constantine near the 
Colosseum to enact the Via Crucis in a torchlight proces¬ 
sion. The old Temple of Venus and Rome is lit by 
thousands of electric bulbs, and hundreds of torches bob 
and flicker out of the darkness, as the procession of young 
Catholics winds slowly up the slopes of the Palatine Hill. 
Later in the evening some of the old churches, such as 
S. Marcello in the Corso, celebrate the Desolata, when hi a 
darkened church the congregation faces the scene on the 
Hill of Calvary with, silhouetted against the light cast 
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from behind them, an empty Cross, a ladder leaning 
against it, a shroud hanging from one arm and the Virgin 
at the foot of it. This curious and rather theatrical service 
recalls the agony not of Christ Himself but of the weeping 
and bereaved Mary. 

On Holy Saturday midnight Mass is held in the 
churches, and the great Jesuit churches of the Gesu and 
Sant’ Ignazio (well worth a visit on any day of the year 
for the sake of the lovely piazza in front, which is like a 
rococo stage setting) arc the favourite places to witness 
the Blessing of the New Fire, when the high altar blazes 
with lights to symbolise the Resurrection. 

On Easter Day High Mass is celebrated in all the 
churches, and the vast Piazza of St. Peter’s is thronged 
with hundreds of thousands of Romans and pilgrims wait¬ 
ing for tire moment of midday, when the Pope comes out 
on to the balcony of the Basilica and delivers his blessing 
[Jrbi et Otbi, to the City and to tire World. This is one of 
the occasions to hear the singing of the great Vatican 
Choir and see St. Peter’s brilliant with its myriads of 
sparkling electric lights hanging from the ceiling and 
growing up each red-danrask-hung column. In the even¬ 
ing St. Peter’s celebrates the Procession of the Three 
Maries. 

The liturgiologist also can find so much variety of rites 
among the various Uniate churches that, like Buridan’s 
ass, Ire will be sorely tempted to give up trying to decide 
between them and stay in his bed. On Easter Day, for 
example, he may attend the Armenian Rite at San 
Nicolo da Tolentino, the Byzantinc-Slav at Sant’Antonio 
Abate, the Byzantine-Greek at Sant’Anastasio al Babuino 
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or the Dominican at Santa Maria sopra Minerva. In addi¬ 
tion, there are very characteristic Holy Week services held 
according to the Greek-Catholic rite by the Basilian 
monks of the Abbey of Grottafcrrata. 

On Easter Sunday and all through the week most of the 
great churches expose their relics, and it is hardly possible 
to think of anything connected with the story of the In¬ 
carnation and the Passion which is not to be found in one 
or other of the Roman churches if you know where to 
look for it. Besides the relics mentioned above in St. 
Peter’s and the Scala Santa, there are the original cradle 
from Bethlehem in Santa Maria Maggiore; the table of 
the Last Supper and the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
St. John Lateran; thorns from die Crown of Thorns in 
San Marco and San Bartolomeo; a piece of the Virgin’s 
pink robe in San Paolo; earth from her tomb (undisturbed 
by the proclamation of her Assumption) and the column 
of the scourging in Santa Prassede; a nail from the Cross in 
Santa Maria in Campitelli; and, most remarkable of all 
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perhaps, a mummified Egyptian-looking head in a glass 
case, to which nobody pays the slightest attention, in the 
first chapel to the left in San Silvestro in Capitc next door 
to the Central Post Office and labelled “the Head ofjobn 
die Baptist the Precursor of the Lord”. 

But the great church for relics is, as might be expected, 
Santa Croce in Gerusalcnxme which, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the Empress Helena built to receive the sacred spoils 
which she brought back from the Holy Land. In a chapel 
to the left of the altar are no fewer than three pieces of the 
True Cross; two thorns from the Crown of Thorns; a 
nail from the Passion; the so-called Title of the Cross, 
part of the trilingual inscription which Pilate attached to 
the Cross; the finger which St. Thomas plunged into 
Christ’s wound; and an arm of the Cross of the Penitent 
Thief. Augustus Hare mentions a number of others even 
more remarkable but if they are still there they are no 
longer shown. 

The midday meal on Easter Sunday is generally built 
round a young lamb roasted with rosemary or stewed in 
white wine and garlic. The traditional Easter food is, of 
course, eggs either hard boiled or in the form of an egg- 
cake such as the colomba, which is shaped like Picasso’s 
dove, or the so-called pizza Romana. 

On Easter Monday, also known as Pasquetta or Little 
Easter and Lunedi dell’Angelo or Angel Monday, Rome 
relaxes from all this solemnity, and the whole city pours 
out into the country to enjoy the first real breath of 
spring. This scampagnata, as it is called, is said to bring 
good luck for the year. The Romans put on paper hats 
and eat peanuts, ices and nugats, in the trattorie on the 
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outskirts of the town, or go out for the day to Ostia or the 
Castelli Romani. 


Summer 

From Easter onwards the great feasts of the Church, 
Pentecost, Ascension and Corpus Domini, with occasional 
canonisations, carry the Romans through from Easter 
until the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in June, winch is above 
all their own festival. St. Peter is the patron saint of the 
city, and every year on June 29 die Romans go to St. 
Peter’s to kiss away another minute fraction of a milli¬ 
metre of the bronze foot, already worn down to a sort of 
hoof as shapeless as a leper’s, of the statue of St. Peter, 
which some say is a fourteenth-century work of Arnolfo 
di Cambio, others fifth-century and others again the 
bronze statue of Jupiter from his Temple on the Capitol. 
I have seen a queue of five or six hundred people waiting 
to kiss his foot on his festival. On that day he is decked 
with the Triple Crown and the Fisherman’s Ring and 
dressed in a heavy robe of purple and gold with a barbaric 
gold ornament across his chest, so that with his black 
face and curly black beard, he looks to the irreverent 
eye remarkably like an Ethiopian emperor in full 
regalia. 

A century and more ago St. Peter’s Day was celebrated 
with a great firework display from the top of Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, whose designer is said to have been Michel¬ 
angelo liimself, and the finale was of no fewer than 4,500 
rockets. Fireworks are still very popular in Italy, although 
more so in the south than in Rome. Even so, I have seen 
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the second act of Aida in the Baths of Caracalla concluded 
with a fine display of “golden rain”. 

At the end of April tire lay circcnses start. May Day, 
Communist festival of the year though it be, is the nearest 
tiling to an English Sunday that happens in Rome. 
Everything, even the public transport, shuts down. About 
the same time there is the International Horse Show in 
the Piazza di Siena, a beautiful pine-shadowed arena in the 
Villa Borghese, and the Azalea Show. (The Municipal 
Nurseries pride themselves, with justice, upon their azaleas, 
which are now almost the traditional flower of Rome.) 

Festas come fast and furious throughout the summer. 
Apart from the feasts of the Church like Whitsun and 
Ascension, and such State holidays as National Day on 
June 2, which is celebrated with a mass military parade in 
the Via dei Fori Romani and manoeuvres of aeroplanes 
overhead, the different districts of Rome have their own 
local junketings. Tire Trionfale quarter at the foot of 
Monte Mario opens the season as early as March 19, when 
its inhabitants celebrate San Giuseppe, the Feast of their 
patron, St. Joseph. The streets are lit up with strings of 
electric bulbs, and crowds of people from all over Rome 
assemble to eat bigne, which are rather like warm dough¬ 
nuts filled with custard, and frittelle, a kind of fritters 
made of egg, milk and flour and powdered with sugar. 

On St. John’s Day, the Feast of San Giovanni is cele¬ 
brated among the streets and squares in front of the 
Lateran, and notably in the Viale Carlo Felice. Here are 
the usual paper hats and whistles and balls on a string. 
On St. John’s Day everyone eats small brown snails, 
boiled in tomato sauce—snails, because the Eve of St. 
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John was the night when witches walked abroad, like 
Hallow-E’en with ns, and snails were known as potent 
charms against their spells. Traditionally there are, fire¬ 
works also but nowadays the authorities are very chary of 
giving permission for them on account of the number of 
accidents. 

The most famous of all the Roman feste popolari is 
Nojantri, Romanesco dialect for noialtri, “We Others”, 
which is the way the Trastevcrim like to think of them¬ 
selves in distinction to the Romans of the Monti and the 
Latin bank. For a fortnight beginning on July 15 (really 
the feast of the Madonna del Carmine) Trastevere is 
illuminated and its streets are lined with stalls selling cold 
roast sucking pig ( porchetta ), “rock” and doughnuts, with 
merry-go-rounds and shooting galleries. There are special 
services in all the churches, dancing competitions for aged 
couples, shouting competitions for newsboys and races 
for waiters carrying trays. The smell of incense mingles 
with that of roast pork and the crack of rifle-shots witli 
the screams of the girls on the merry-go-rounds. 

There are a number of festas in the surrounding country¬ 
side to lure the Romans out at the appropriate season to 
the little towns of the Alban Hills. Frascati prides itself 
on the gaiety of its Carnival—the traditional Came vale 
Tuscolano ; Montecompatri, on its pig fair on St. Joseph’s 
Day, when live pigs are bought and sold and roast sucking 
pigs eaten in the streets; Marino, on its vintage festival on 
the first Sunday in October when the fountain in the 
piazza runs wine, 

Nemi is a little town overlooking a deep and rather 
sinister steel-blue crater-lake and backed by deep woods of 
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oak and chestnut, where in ancient times the priest of 
Diana (“the priest who slew the slayer and shall himself be 
slain”) kept the goddess’s shrine of the Golden Bough. 
Now they are celebrated for their frngoline, the delicious 
little wild strawberries which herald the fruit season, and 
every June accordingly Nemi celebrates the Feast of the 
Strawberries with processions and costumed strawberry- 
girls. Genzano, another little town in the Alban Hills, 
keeps Corpus Domini with the Flower Festival, when the 
streets are paved with flowers and petals arranged in 
decorative patterns, coats of arms and pictures of topical 
events. To wind up the season the people of the Ciocia- 
ria celebrate their grape festival at Fiuggi and Frosinone. 

The great summer festival of Ferragosto was formerly 
the Ferine August ales instituted as a holiday by Augustus 
to celebrate his victorious return from the East. It was an 
occasion for public games and general merrymaking, 
which even the Church was unable to abolish. In the 
ninth century, therefore, Pope Leo IV, acting on St. 
Gregory’s standing instructions to celebrate Christian 
feasts on the same dates as pagan, substituted a sacred 
procession for the antique games and fixed the date, 15 
August, as the Feast of the Assumption. The present-day 
custom by^which the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stickmaker call round to wish you a good Ferragosto and 
extract a tip in exchange dates back to times much older 
even than Augustus, when the workers would all go to 
wish their master good luck on the Kalends of August 
and he hi return would give them either a present or a 
short holiday from work. 

Rome practically closes down for two or three days at 
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least, and even the poor try to make a scampagnata, 
while everybody who can goes to the sea or the mountains 
for a fortnight. Sometimes quite a large office, shop or 
restaurant finds it simpler to give all its employees a 
holiday at the same time and put up its shutters for the 
fortnight when Rome is “empty” than to run short- 
handed for months with staggered holidays. At any rate, 
it is not much good coming to Rome and imagining you 
will get any business done in August. By the same token it 
is equally profitless to come to Italy in August for a sea¬ 
side holiday and imagine you will “get in” anywhere 
unless you have booked months ahead. As a matter of 
fact, Rome itself is the ideal place in which to spend a 
peaceful fortnight’s holiday in the second half of August, 
when nowhere is crowded except the Colosseum, the 
galleries and the museums with their perspiring tourists. 


Autumn 

Their innate gregariousness as usual overcoming their 
stubborn individualism, the Italians like to take their 
holidays “by numbers”, and punctually at the end of 
August they troop back to Rome. In the first week of 
September the beaches are almost deserted and the pen¬ 
sions closed down, while the hotel-keepers and tradesmen, 
having made their pile out of the tourists, begin to think 
about making their peace with God. It was on the very 
first Sunday in September that in one Adriatic resort, 
already practically empty although the weather was still 
delightful, I saw a notice outside the Cathedral which read 
as follows: 
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"Ora Santa with sermons of reparation to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus for the scandals of the bathing season. 

“The sins of impurity have always been visited with the 
gravest punishments by God. We wish to do nothing to 
hinder them! Let us try to ward them oft while we arc 
still in time by crowding the Temple of God for the 
prayer of reparation.” 

At the beginning of November comes a sort of Little 
Ferragosto when there arc three festas in four days; All 
Saints’ Day on the ist is followed by All Souls’ Day on 
the 2nd, when all good Romans go out to the cemeteries 
to visit their dead. Lights twinkle on all the tombs and 
the paths are loud with the eerie tramp and shuffle of 
thousands of silent people filing past the tombs and those 
curious walls where many of: the dead arc filed as though 
in cabinets. Chrysanthemums arc the typical flowers of 
tins season—so much so that they are known as i fiori dei 
niorti and until recently it was thought unlucky to bring 
them into the house—and they arc heaped on the graves 
m many thousands. 

The cult of the dead, as distinct as the Spanish cult of 
death itself—the Italians love life far too much for one 
ever to imagine them going into battle to the cry of 
Viva la nmerte! like the Tercio—is so strongly marked 
here that one wonders whether it may not be traceable 
to the influence of the Etruscans, that strange race who 
were so greatly preoccupied with tombs and the disposal 
of their dead. The most remarkable example of this 
is to be found in, of all incongruous places, the Via Vencto, 
where, in the cemetery under the Capuchin Church, you 
may see the bones of hundreds of dead Capuchins 
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arranged in rococo patterns on the walls and ceilings or 
made into chandeliers. 

A couple of days after All Souls’ Day the Anniversary 
of Vittorio Veneto is celebrated as the Fcsta delle Forze 
Annate, when the barracks of Rome are open to visitors. 
With a couple of Sundays thrown in, that makes five 
holidays in eight days, and many Romans take advantage 
of them to go away and enjoy the Indian summer, gener¬ 
ally delightful at this time of year. 


Christmas 

For the children the festive season spreads over a full 
fortnight or more. They get their first presents at Christ¬ 
mas and more at the Befana or Epiphany, our Twelfth 
Night, which is the children’s feast par excellence. Innocent 
X, the Pope who loved the Piazza Navona and adorned it 
with Sant’Agnesc and the Pamphili Palace, started the 
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custom, which continued until the nineteenth century, of 
flooding it on Saturday evenings in August, when it 
became the fashionable promenade for the carriages of 
the rich, splashing through it up to their axles and pur¬ 
sued by delighted urchins. Now it recovers some of its 
former gaiety only in the winter when it is turned into a 
sort of fair, first for Christmas and then for the Bcfana. 
Booths and stalls line the Piazza all round, facing inwards 
toward the fountains. In the middle the crowds stroll 
round buying Christmas trees (for these have now come 
down to Rome from beyond the Alps), glass balls to 
hang on them, toys and trumpets; other stalls sell dolls, 
mechanical animals, cowboy costumes and so forth; 
others again, the traditional sweets of the season such as 
torrone, which is a kind of nougat, and sugar-sticks some¬ 
thing like our “rock”. 

A pair of pipers from the mountain villages in Abruzzi, 
where it has for centuries been a tradition to come down 
to make music in Rome for a month at Christmas, stroll 
around in their sheepskins and knee-breeches, one the 
zampognaro who plays the bagpipes and the other the pif- 
feraro who plays the shepherd’s pipe. 

The religious aspect of the festival is stressed by the 
number of stalls selling figures, human, divine and animal, 
for the Christmas cribs which every Italian family builds 
on a tabic or tray in its home. The Christ-child, the Virgin, 
angels, magi and shepherds jostle sheep, oxen and asses 
and even more exotic animals, all, oddly enough, of ex¬ 
actly the same size, such as giraffes and bears, pigmy 
elephants and giant ant-eaters. You can buy figurines of 
every kind of peasant and artisan at his or her avocation; 
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milkmaids, washerwomen, knifegrinders, smiths, car¬ 
penters and bagpipers; girls feeding rabbits and people 
sitting down for a meal round a table; butcher’s shops and 
baker’s shops; men playing concertinas and others shear¬ 
ing sheep. One wonders what mixed company will 
attend the Nativity when they all arrive home together 
to be arranged by little hot eager hands, for nearby on the 
same stall and the same size are cowboys, Indians, red- 
shirted Garibaldini, Confederate soldiers, Cossacks and 
plastic-hclmeted “spacemen”. 

The crib or presepio is as essentially Italian as the Christ¬ 
mas tree is Nordic, for the first one was made by St. 
Francis himself at Greccio up in the Sabine Hills. The 
cribs at the different churches are one of the great features 
of the Roman Christmas, and people go from one to the 
other to see and compare the more famous ones such as 
that at Santa Maria degli Angeli or the one in Sant’Alessio, 
where at Christmas tide the dark crypt is rather like 
Madame Tussaud’s. Whereas all die other presepi represent 
the Nativity only, Sant’Alessio has three separate scenes; 
the first recalls the Old Testament story from the Expul¬ 
sion to the A nn unciation (the separate episodes all together 
as in a Renaissance picture); the second the Nativity; 
while the third is intended to illustrate Christ coming to 
the faithful in the Mass to-day. The crypt is in total dark¬ 
ness and the scenes are illuminated in proper order by 
electric lights which switch on and off with loud clicking 
noises from behind the scenes as the cogwheels and the 
cams revolve. 

Some presepi, such as those of Sant’Andrea della Valle 
and San Bernardino in the Via Panispema attempt a 
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faithful reproduction of the Palestinian scene with Arab 
clothes, flat roofs and so forth. Others frankly depict the 
every-day life of Italy; thus the presepio in Santa Maria in 
Via, one of the most striking and elaborate of all, is 
modelled on a nineteenth-century Roeslcr water-colour 
showing Roman types eating and drinking; the gate of 
Bethlehem is inscribed “Porta San Paolo ” and the goods 
in the market outside the inn are priced in baiocchi. Visitors 
at other seasons than Christmas can still see a magnificent 
example of an Italian presepio, for the largest one in the 
world is on view all the year round in the church of Santi 
Cosma e Damiano. Eighteenth-century Naples work, it 
represents contemporary Neapolitan scenes and costumes 
with hundreds of different figures. The other cribs appear 
at Christmas and are on show until the Befana, when they 
are packed away until the following year. 

One of the most popular churches to visit at Christmas 
is Santa Maria Ara Coeli. The famous image of the 
Bambino Gesu, carved out of wood from Gethsemane, 
is the central figure in the crib, where it lies most incon¬ 
gruously in a manger loaded with jewels like a midget 
dowager. Normally it lives in a little chapel off the north 
transept and at Christmas its empty glass case is filled with 
fan mail from all over the world. I saw letters which had 
reached it addressed simply to “II Bambino Gesu in 
Cielo”, and “The Holy Child of Ara Coeli, Italy,” 
although occasionally they go astray to the Austrian 
village of Christusldndl. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Day the local children 
preach their so-called “sermons” from a platform rather 
like a playpen between the first and second pillars on the 
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right in the nave. These juvenile preachers are not, as you 
might suppose, little prigs denouncing their elders for the 
sins they are themselves too young to commit, but charm¬ 
ing and shy children, occasionally bursting into giggles, 
who recite set pieces which they have learnt by heart, 
either an account of the Nativity or a sacred poem. 

Gesu piccolino 
Pm piccolo di me, 

I watched one little girl recite, meticulously measuring 
him with her arms, as though the tiny Jesus were a fisb 
which she had caught. 

On Christmas Night a life-size crib is erected in the 
Piazza Navona, and the market changes its character a 
little. The Christmas trees, the baubles and the presepio 
figures vanish and it becomes an ordinary toy-fair until 
the Befana. 

Christmas is a family festival, and the Romans eat their 
supper (conger-eel or capitone is the traditional dish) at 
home until it is time for Midnight Mass, but on New 
Year’s Eve they prefer to go out if they can. There is an 
old tradition, frowned upon by the police but still widely 
honoured, of seeing the New Year in by throwing any¬ 
thing useless, noisy and breakable such as empty bottles 
and burnt-out electric light bulbs into the street. So that 
you should be wary of walking about or leaving your car 
outside your house within reach of missiles. 

Epiphany 

The Befana, the presiding genius of Epiphany, is a 
benevolent old witch who rides on a broomstick and on 
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the night of January 5 stuffs good children’s stockings 
with sweets and bad children’s with lumps of coal (which 
generally turn out to be sweets also when the black is 
scraped or sucked away). A witch or strega in Italy is 
usually a well-disposed character, a “white witch” or 
“wise woman” to whom you go for good advice, good 
luck and the solution of problems, rather than the malefi¬ 
cent creature of Northern legend. The latter approxi¬ 
mates more to the possessor of the evil eye, which the 
Neapolitans call lajettntura and the Romans la jclla. 

In the evening of January 5 the Romans congregate in 
the Piazza Navona for a sort of Little Carnival, when they 
all surge round blowing whistles and trumpets and doing 
their last-minute shopping for their children’s stockings. 
The party goes on until the small hours of the morning 
and can sometimes get a little rough, for the traditional 
weapon (or you might call it means of introduction) at 
the Befana is a small-size broomstick symbolical of the 
Befana’s steed. The din is enough to awaken St. Agnes 
herself from her long sleep. 

The morrow of the Befana is the great day of the year 
for the vigili urhani when motorists and manufacturers 
heap the platforms of the traffic policemen high with 
gifts of bottles of wine, panettoni (the traditional festival 
fruit cake) and other delicacies such as Olio Sasso—even 
toys for their children. One Befana, doubtless in an effort 
to placate or to convert their natural enemies, the Vespa 
Club of Rome presented the policeman at the Piazza 
Venezia with a brand new Vespa. It is the one day of the 
year when you can drive almost without fear of contra¬ 
ventions. But you should not try the experiment. 
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Epiphany is followed by some curious benediction cere¬ 
monies. The hermit St. Anthony became the patron saint 
of animals owing to the accident that the early painters 
always represented him in the company of a black pig, 
intended to symbolise the demons of lust and gluttony 
which he conquered—Ills enemy, in fact, rather than Inis 
pet. Hence our phrase “a Tantony pig” and the Roman 
name for him, Sant’Antonio del Porco. At ten in the morn¬ 
ing on January 17, St. Anthony’s Day, therefore, the 
Romans bring their animals to be blessed outside Sant’ 
Eusebio, which appropriately enough is just opposite the 
corner of the Piazza Vittorio where all the cats congre¬ 
gate. (They were formerly blessed outside the nearby 
Sant’Antonio Abate but that has now been turned over to 
the Uniates.) The cab-drivers bring their horses to be 
blessed, ladies of fashion their poodles, and children their 
cats and canaries. One year they blessed an entire circus 
which happened to be encamped outside San Giovanni 
at the time. 

Then on January 21, the Feast of St. Agnes, a curious 
ceremony takes place in the ancient church of Sant’Ag- 
nese Fuori le Mura, when two white lambs are blessed at 
the morning High Mass. They are then taken to the 
Vatican and afterwards their fleece is sent to the nuns of 
St. Cecilia in Trastevere, who by tradition have the 
privilege of weaving from it the sacred pallium of the 
Pope. 

From half past ten onwards on the feast of Santa 
Francesca Romana—there is, I think, no St. Christopher’s 
among the hundreds of churches in Rome—the open 
space between her church and the Colosseum is a mass of 
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motorcars which assemble there every year to be sole mnl y 
blessed for the ensuing twelve months. As one walks or 
drives round Rome one is occasionally tempted to specu¬ 
late on the connection between blessings and brakes, and 
the help which God gives to those who help themselves. 

Carnival 

Carnival in Rome was a very gay affair in the bad old 
days when the unfortunate Jews were taxed 1,130 florins 
for the expenses of the games, which in the Middle Ages 
were held on Monte Testaccio on Quinquagesima Sunday 
and later transferred to the Carnival itself. The Testaccio 
games were marked by jousts and wrestling bouts; as their 
grand finale, four carts covered with red cloth and each 
yoked to eight wild bulls and eight boars were driven 
down the steep slopes of the hill. The carts were smashed 
to matchwood, of course, and at the bottom the maddened 
animals were killed by swordsmen who took home each 
a piece of their meat. 

It was Pope Paid II, the builder of the Palazzo Venezia, 
who instituted the races of Jews and animals down the 
Via Lata or Broad Street, the principal street of ancient 
as of medieval and modern Rome, and thus gave it its 
present name of the Corso—the first of the innumerable 
Corsos in Italy. These races, the first between asses, the 
second between Jews, naked except for a loincloth and 
encouraged from behind by mounted lancers, the third 
between buffaloes and the fourth between Barbary horses, 
lasted for over two hundred years until in 1668 Pope 
Clement IX allowed the Jews to commute their attend- 
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ancc for a cash payment. Other elevating and diverting 
spectacles such as public hangings in the Piazza del 
Popolo by executioners dressed as harlequins, and races 
between old men, cripples and hunchbacks fell into 
desuetude, and last of all, in the nineteenth century, the 
race of the riderless barbs, who started from the Piazza 
del Popolo and were stopped by men with cloths at the 
Piazza Venezia end. 

Still, a century ago, the Corso was the great centre of 
the gay Roman Carnival, when the balconies of the 
palazzi were crowded with masqueraders throwing con¬ 
fetti and the streets crammed with carriages and people 
all carrying tapers and trying to snuff each other’s tapers, 
as in a multiple game of conkers. 

Now Carnival is but a pale shadow ofits former self. All 
sorts of professional groups, clubs, hotels and so forth 
organise masked balls, but the open-air gaiety is practic¬ 
ally confined to the children, who are dressed up by their 
parents as little Persian princes, Pompadours, Pulcinellas, 
Dutchmen, Sevillanas, Japanese and so forth, painted up 
to the nines and led round the main streets on Carnival 
Sunday, where they pelt each other in the face with 
confetti. 

Then Lent begins and except for a little sputter at Mi- 
Careme the Romans lead a retired life until Easter comes 
round. 



CHAPTER IV 




Eating and Eating Places 

The cooking of Italy needs no description, for most 
people know it well already from the many Italian restau¬ 
rants in England. The specialist who would pursue the 
subject into such byways as recipes and regional dishes 
can profitably do so in books such as Mrs Elizabeth 
David’s Italian Cooking. Here it will be enough to say 
that the cuisine of Rome—leaving aside, of course, the 
smart international places which flourish in every capital 
—is neither as good as that in the North nor yet as bad as 
that in the South. Betwixt and between. Most patriotic 
Romans will grudgingly admit that the gastronomic 
capital of Italy is Bologna, whose smaller neighbours such 
as Parma and Modena are likewise famous for their local 
dishes. In Florence, Turin and Venice also one can eat 
very well. 

There are a number of restaurants and trattoriv in Rome 
which advertise Cucina Bolognese, and after an aperitif at 
Rosati’s in the Piazza del Popolo you might well move on 
to sample the cooking in the Ristorante dal Bolognese 
next door. Good Tuscan restaurants specialising in game 
and bistecca alia jxorentina (for the best beef in Italy is 
raised in Tuscany) are the Chianti in the Via Ancona just 
outside the Porta Pia and II Buco in the Via S. Ignazio, 
which has its sides of beef brought down twice a week 
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from the Val di Chiana. Venetian specialities can be found 
in the Battaglia in the Via della Colonna Antonina and 
the Ristorante Vencto in the Via del Viminale; wines and 
dishes from the Abruzzi in the Ristorante Pantheon in 
the street of that name and in the Ristorante Abruzzi in 
the Via Frattina. Neapolitan arc most of the pizzerie — 
not to be confused with pizzicherie —which make and 
serve different kinds of pizza, a tasty and filling concoc¬ 
tion of dough, cheese, tomatoes, anchovy and various 
kinds of herbs. 

Ernesto’s in the Piazza SS. Apostoli is a good place to 
make the acquaintance of Roman cooking, and specialises 
in duck—which is the more curious because the Romans 
will eagerly devour anything with feathers on it from a 
sparrow upwards but, save rather reluctantly and ritually 
at Christmas, not the two birds which, always excepting 
grouse, make the best eating of all, namely ducks and 
geese. They complain in fact, that they taste of fish. I have 
always wanted to ask them whether—assuming for the 
sake of argument that Roman ducks and geese do eat 
fish—other birds taste of earthworms. But that is a thing 
which one will never know until some intrepid investi¬ 
gator cats an earthworm, or at least bribes a small boy to 
do so and then feeds him a thrush for comparison. It may 
well be so, for the little gineproni, the gin-thrushes which 
feed on the juniper-berries of the Carso behind Trieste, 
certainly taste strongly of gin. 

When, a good many years ago, I visited Rome as an 
undergraduate with the late Professor R. M. Dawkins, 
the first place he took me to dine was Piperno’s, in some 
ways the most Roman restaurant of them all, for it is 
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famous for its artichokes, and artichokes are one of the 
specialities of the Roman kitchen. (The neighbouring 
town of Ladispoli even has its Artichoke Festival every 
spring.) They arc usually stewed in oil and garlic as 
carciqfi alia Rotiuma, but even more delicious arc Pipcrno’s 
carcioji alia Git idea, so called not because they have any¬ 
thing to do with Jerusalem artichokes* but because they 
were reputedly invented by Pacifico Piperno, the great- 
uncle of the present proprietor of Pipcrno’s, a Jewish 
restaurant facing the sinister old Ccnci Palace, which still 
seems to reek of ancient evil and nameless crimes, on the 
Monte Ccnci just off the Piazza Giudea in the old ghetto. 
The artichoke is deep-fried in oil and turns out so crisp 
that every piece of it can be eaten and it looks like a 
golden dahlia. The poetical Signor Piperno describes it as 
“tender as a blade of grass, artistic as a chrysanthemum, 
colourful as a Roman sunset”. 

Among the hundreds of restaurants in Rome, there is 
only room to mention a few of each type. If you are 
entertaining business friends on a generous expense 
account, there arc the Orso down by the Tiber, a restored 
medieval inn where Montaigne once stayed, with a 
fashionable dance place above; the Capriccio in the Via 
Lombardia where the fdm-folk go; the Casina Valadicr 
on the brow of the Pincian Gardens with the best view 
in Rome; Alfredo’s opposite the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
which specialises infettuccine al triplo burro ; or the Biblio- 
teca near S. Andrea della Valle, so called because its walls 
are lined with over ten thousand bottles (all full) like 

* Not eaten in Italy, although they derive their exotic name from 
the Italian girasok , a sunflower. 
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books on the shelves of a library; a speciality of the place 
is a slightly sparkling white Frascati called Acqua di 
Trevi. All these are smart, fairly expensive and frequented 
by Americans and the “international set” generally, as is 
the Open Gate Club, just off the Via Bissolati. 

People who arc lucky enough to have both an expense 
account and a car often take their “visiting firemen” to 
the Palazzi Restaurant, just outside Rome on the Via 
della Camillucia, formerly the luxurious love-nest which 
Mussolini built for Claretta Petacci (but their mirror- 
lined and mirror-ccilinged bedroom and the bathroom 
with the double bath for them both to romp in and 
splash each other are kept under lock and key, to the great 
disappointment of salacious visitors); or to the San Cal- 
listo, on the Old Appian "Way just opposite the Basilica of 
S. Sebastiano, which is built over the catacombs of St. 
Calixtus—the speciality of the restaurant is polio alia 
Nerone, grilled chicken served with flaming bay-leaves 
drenched in brandy and invented in honour of the Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1951. 

If you have a car but no expense account you can find 
dozens of agreeable and reasonably cheap places in which 
to cat out of doors in the summer, such as the Tor 
Carbone, on a turning to the right near the end of the 
Old Appian Way; the Sibilia and the Sirene overlooking 
what is left of the waterfalls at Tivoli; the many cool, 
vine-roofed trattorie round Frascati and Grottaferrata; 
and the fish restaurants at Anzio. 

A Roman restaurant with an old-world atmosphere of 
its own and excellent food is Ranieri’s in the Via Mario 
dei Fiori just off the Piazza di Spagna, founded a century 
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or so ago by Queen Victoria’s chef, Giuseppe Rallied, 
who was sent by her to the Emperor Maximilian in 
Mexico in the hope (as Ranicri’s brochure charmingly 
says) “that the joys of good cooking might mitigate 
the worries and the bitterness which the government 
of his American realm caused to that unhappy 
monarch”. 

For an atmosphere riper by nearly a couple of thousand 
years there are the Ulpia in Trajan’s Forum, whose down¬ 
stairs room is built in an apse of the Ulpian Basilica; Da 
Pancrazio in the Piazza del Biscionc, which occupied part 
of the Joyer of Pompcy’s Theatre, where Julius Caesar 
was murdered (and not, as most people imagine, on the 
Capitol); and the Apulcius on the Avcntinc, whose decor 
reproduces the room of an ancient Roman house and 
where you can, if you want to, almost imagine yourself 
to be Senator P. Licentius Bibulus or Consul Q. Pepsicola 
Ridiculus. 

Two of the most agreeable all-round restaurants in 
Rome arc Passetto’s in the Piazza Zanardelli and the 
Fagiano hidden behind the ancient pillars from the 
Etruscan city of Veii which line the west side of the 
Piazza Colonna, neither of them very cheap but with an 
extensive menu and generally well filled with both 
Italians and foreigners. 

Meat hi Rome is inclined to be tough, for they have a 
habit of eating it too soon after it is killed, but you can 
rely upon excellent meat at the Tavcrna Flavia in die Via 
Flavia and at the Fontanclla opposite the Borghesc 
Palace. The latter is a Florentine restaurant which special¬ 
ises in game such as woodcock and snipe, and serves 
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delicate wild boar in the autumn season. It is not expen¬ 
sive and the clientele is upper-class Roman with very few 
foreigners as yet. For pasta there is the original Alfredo’s 
in the Via della Scrofa, less expensive than Alfredo 
all’Augustco, which likewise specialises in fettuedne 
with triple butter. The Tyrrhenian Sea is not pisciferous 
like the Adriatic, and one of the few good fish restaurants 
in Rome is Corsetti’s in die Piazza S. Cosimato in 
Trastevere, which organises its own supplies direct from 
the coast; if you order its famous fish-soup, do not order 
any tiling else until you have come to an end of it; it is 
extremely good but so filling that I have never met any¬ 
one who has seen the bottom of his bowl. 

Most of the typically Roman restaurants are to be 
found across the river in Trastevere. They range from 
the Cistcrna, where the waiters are in fimey dress; through 
Romolo’s, which is next door to the old house where 
Raphael’s mistress-model. La Fornarina, used to live and 
where in summer you eat under the vines in the garden 
where she is said to have entertained him; Galeassi’s and 
yet a third of the four Roman Alfredo’s in the Piazza S. 
Maria in Trastevere, where the diners sit out in the square 
of a summer’s evening and look at the floodlit mosaics 
on the ancient church; down to simple but good trattoric 
full of local colour such as Da Checco il Carrettiere, the 
Antica Pesa and La Garibaldina. 

If you find yourself in the Via Veneto with no time to 
go downtown or over the river for a cheap meal try 
the Piccolo Mondo in the Via Aurora or the Giardino 
d’Invemo, next door to the American Embassy. Both 
are generally crowded, which is always a good sign, for 
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the Romans are fond of good food, less fond of spending 
good money on it, and do not mind crowds. If yon share 
their tastes on these points, therefore, pick the most 
crowded restaurant, for it is almost sure to give you the 
best money’s worth in food. 

A few solid foods, and in particular the more expensive 
ones such as lobster, are usually marked on price lists 
with the letters “S.G.”, which means “according to 
size”, so that unless you settle the matter in advance the 
restaurateur can charge you whatever he feels like. In 
almost any Roman restaurant you can order a half¬ 
portion, and this is prudent if you are ordering pasta, of 
which they serve mountainous platefuls, with more to 
follow. I have before now had a five-course meal with 
a friend, ordering two half-portions of the same things 
all the way through— “him porzione per i due’. 

If you want to live cheaper still, seek out the little 
trattoria in the poor quarters which advertise in the 
windows: “Thursday—Gnocchi. Friday—Baccala” and 
so forth. This means that they cook one speciality hi bulk 
every evening and so can do it very cheaply. 


Cafes and Bars 

Cafes, as everyone knows, play a part in the life of the 
Continent unknown until recently in England, where 
they were practically ground out of existence between 
the pub, the club and the teashop. Latin logic (though, as 
wc shall shortly see, it breaks down in the matter of wine) 
does at least allow the existence of places where, at any 
hour of the twenty-four (theoretically atleast), a family or 
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a party of friends can order beer, coffee, lemonade or 
brandy according to their several tastes. 

Club life does not flourish in Latin countries. In Rome, 
apart from the Golf Club out on the New Appian Way, 
there arc only two clubs worthy of the name, the Hunt 
Club in the Borghesc Palace and the oddly-named Chess 
Club (the Circolo della Cuccia and the Circolo degli Scacchi), 
Their membership is largely confined to the aristocracy 
and the diplomatic set. The ordinary professional or 
upper-middle-class man, who in London would belong 
to a club, or maybe even two, in Pall Mall or St. James’s 
Street, in Rome meets his friends at his favourite cafe of 
an evening and makes his rendez-vous with them there. 
The ceremony of acquaintances solemnly arranging to 
eat luncheon or dinner, with or without their wives, in 
each other’s company is not customary in Rome, where 
the consumption of food, whether at home or in a res¬ 
taurant, is generally regarded as a private or a family affair. 
The principal exceptions are large and formal receptions 
for a wedding or an anniversary, or all-male office parties. 

The sign “Bar” in Italy does not mean what it does in 
Central Europe, where it is generally a monosyllabic ab¬ 
breviation for “Keep away! This is a clip-joint where you 
will have your hat seized out of your hand and be given a 
piece of paper instead, where bad drinks will be sold you 
at five tunes their proper price, and where peroxide- 
coloured leeches will fasten on to you and whine for 
bottles of champagne”. Nor, on the other hand, has it the 
cosy connotations of the English “Public Bar” or “Saloon 
Bar”—if only because, unlike an English inn, it fails to sell 
the staple national drink. 
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I11 a “bar”, often hyphenated with the word pasticceria 
(pastry shop) or gelciteria (ice-cream shop), you can buy 
coffee, beer, a variety of spirits, liqueurs and soft drinks, 
very likely also ices and sweet cakes—but never wine. 
For wine you must seek a wineshop— osteria, trattoria, 
bottiglicria , jiaschetteria or simply 1 /ini. (Theoretically the 
difference between a trattoria and an osteria is that you can 
get food in a trattoria whereas in an osteria you have to 
bring your own if you want to eat with your wine.) 
That means that a “bar” is not a place where the locals 
settle down to a couple of hours’ sociable and inexpensive 
tippling but rather a place for short drinks and hurried 
rendez-vous and nervous indigestion. 

The main feature of a “bar” will be an enormous 
chromium-plated espresso machine, bristling with handles 
and valves, to produce the coffee for which the Romans 
crave. The Romans drink veiy little alcohol, but the 
majority of them seem to be incurable caffeine addicts. 
Some are rumoured to drink anything up to forty 
espressi a day. A short black espresso coffee costs thirty-five 
lire, so that forty of them come to nearly a pound sterling 
if you reckon in the five-lire tip left on the bar each time 
for the barista —who, by the way, is a barman and not, as 
you might suppose, a counsel learned in the law. 

Connoisseurs say that the best coffee is to be found in a 
torrefazione, which grinds its own coffee. 

The national drug may be served up in other ways such 
as a caffe latte —coffee with milk; a cappuccino with rather 
less milk, so that it is the colour of a Capuchin’s habit; a 
caffe con panna with a white foam of whipped cream on 
top—what the Viennese call Schhgobers\ a caffe macchiato, 
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an espresso with a drop of milk; a caffe corretto or con lo 
schizzo, with a drop of brandy, anisette or mistra; or a 
granita di caffe con doppia panua , cold with whipped cream 
on top and crushed ice below. 

These bars-cum-ice-cream-parlours minister also to the 
other craving of the Roman palate, namely ices. These 
arc of an infinite variety and you had better make your 
own experiments. The various Icinds on sale are usually 
advertised outside by the makers on a poster with their 
names beside the illustration, so that you have only to 
k pick the gelato of your choice and ask for it or point to it. 
There is no need to be frightened of buying ice-cream in a 
good Roman gelateria or pasticceria. They are as safe as 
Gunter’s. Here are two or three to try in case you do not 
know them. A cassata is shaped like die quarter of a cone 
split vertically. Its core is an ice formed of different 
flavours of nut, fruit, vanilla or chocolate, encased in an 
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integument of harder cream. A tartufo is a chocolate 
mound filled with ice-crcam, flavoured with Marsala and 
peppered with nuts and crystallised fruits. Roman 
connoisseurs consider that some of the best ices, and 
certainly the best whipped cream, are to be had at 
Giolitti’s in the Via Uffici del Vicario. When you pass 
through the Piazza del Popolo, sample a seinifreddo di 
arcmcia, the delicious speciality of the Cafe Rosati, which 
is an orange scooped out and filled with cream and frozen 
orange pulp. A gelato is an ice-crcam; if you want a 
water-ice, ask for a granita. 

Ices on a summer’s day make plenty of sense, but one of 
the most surprising sights of Rome is to see not only 
children but grown men and women walk into zgelateria 
on a freezing winter’s evening muffled in an overcoat, 
order an ice-cream cone (cono gelnta) or a cremino, which is 
a spadc-shapcd, chocolate-coated ice on a wooden stick, 
and go out into the raw black night licking at it avidly. 

To patronise one of these cafe-bars is to afford oneself 
an interesting study in the relativity of time. The Roman 
who has probably been banging and barging his way 
along the street to knock a couple of seconds off his 
record to the coffee-engine will wait his turn at the cash 
desk, ask for an espresso, pay, get a chit ( sconirino ) 
and very likely have to wait again for the eternally lack¬ 
ing change ( Non ha spied, signore ?); he then goes over to 
the bar, waits again until the barman is free, orders, 
hands over Iris chit, puts a five-lire tip into the saucer on 
the bar, and waits patiently once more until the espresso is 
produced mysteriously from the chromium-plated juke¬ 
box. He takes his shot of caffeine as hot as he can bear at 
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the bar (al banco) aucl rushes out again with strength re¬ 
newed and elbows fiercely squared for the race back to his 
office. 

The system of double-queueing in bars is a potent 
time-waster. Sometimes it is possible to get one’s drink 
and then go and pay for it afterwards, but in many cafes 
the innocent going up to the bar to order a drink without 
his chit in his hand is made to feel as if he had been caught 
trying to gatecrash the Royal Enclosure. “Cassa”, the 
barman will hiss like a cuckolded cobra and send him 
back thirsty and humiliated to queue at the cash desk. 

Behind the bar wilt be a row of rather dubious-looking 
liqueurs and aperitifs, and the gloom near the ceiling will 
be pierced by a savage rod of fossilised lightning. Even 
some of the nice old-fashioned osterie arc now yielding to 
the lure of this sinister neon lighting, which is not only 
inodemtssiwo but much cheaper than the old method—an 
irresistible combination, alas! In a few years all the 
Romans will be wearing spectacles, not to mention the 
luckless barmen, who will probably be a race of blind 
men like muezzins. 

Rome is not as well provided with cafes as some of the 
great cities of Northern Italy. There are two or three on 
the Corso but the rest are mostly concentrated along the 
Via Vcneto, where fashionable Rome, parasitic Rome 
and the tourists come to see and be seen and to meet each 
other. (The preyed on and the preyers on parade.) If you 
sit long enough outside Doney’s or Rosari’s, you are sure 
eventually to meet aim ost everyone you have ever known, 
supposing you should want to—and everyone in Rome in 
a matter of days. 
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The Cafe Aragno on the corner of the Corso and the 
Via dclle Convertite has some authentic character. (The 
Converted Women were reformed prostitutes who had a 
home there. If you walk around that part at night, you 
may get the impression that some of them have relapsed 
in their declining years.) In the Piazza del Popolo “the 
other Rosati’s” (in the summer) and the Catiova (in win¬ 
ter) are frequented by writers, artists and film people, and 
by die remnants of the existentialists and other natives of 
Lower Bohemia who formerly used to gather at the 
Tazza d’Oro in the Via della Croce and the Baretto in the 
Via del Babuino and who scattered to the four winds 
when the Montesi scandal put il gatto among i piccioui, 
and Borgiastic parties suddenly went out of fashion, 

But the most famous of Roman cafes is the hundred 
and fifty year old Caffe Greco on the Via dei Condotti, 
which is rather in the style of Florian’s in Venice or of 
the old Cafe Royal, with its red plush and its gilded orna¬ 
ments. It had long been losing money and it would have 
been sold and pulled down hi 1954, had not some public- 
spirited body stepped in and saved it on account of its 
historic associations. It claims among its former patrons 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Mark Twain, Goethe, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Gounod, Bizet, Liszt, Gogol, Stendhal, Corot, 
Thorwaldscn and many another great name, and its walls 
are hung with old pictures and newspaper cuttings in 
languages ranging from Serb to Catalan. 

Roman cafes vary in popularity according to the 
season, the time of day and the point of the compass 
which they face. Thus in the hot weather the crowds will 
be sitting in the shade outside Rosati’s and the Golden 
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Gate. In the spring and autumn they will be found sun¬ 
ning themselves outside Doncy’s and the Strega on the 
other side of Via Veneto, while Rosati’s and the Golden 
Gate are deserted and waiting for their revenge in the 
high summer. As a general rule, Doney’s is mostly patro¬ 
nised by foreigners before luncheon and by Italians in the 
evening. The Hollywood film stars and suchlike celebri¬ 
ties are mostly to be seen outside Doney’s between twelve 
and one and in the Excelsior Bar before dinner. Rosati’s 
has a largely Italian clientele, and the connoisseur will call 
in there to sec the most elegant and beautiful women of 
the capital taking their tea or aperitifs. The fauna at the 
Flora Bar is most Anglo-Saxon, junior Embassy secre¬ 
taries, businessmen and air crews passing through Rome. 

Only the smart and expensive restaurants on the one 
hand and the trattoria with cafe-bars attached on the other 
make their own coffee. Ordinary restaurants merely 
send a pert and underprivileged urchin round to the 
nearest bar for it, so that it arrives after a quarter of an 
hour and stone cold. It is much simpler to go round to 
the bar or cafe yourself and drink it there. 

Excellent and refreshing soft drinks in the right season 
arc fresh orange juice and lemon juice. Instead of ordering 
an aranciata or limonata, however, which are synthetic 
bottled drinks, ask for a “press”, a sprenmta d’urancio or 
spmimta di limone. Fmllati are fruit shakes and come in a 
number of different flavours and varieties, usually adver¬ 
tised on a price list on the wall; milk shakes are called 
frappes orfrappati. 

The beer on sale in Rome is usually bottled, but a few 
places advertise and sell draught beer —birra alia spina. 
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There are also half a dozen Bierkeller or Birrerie in Rome, 
notably those in the Piazza SS. Apostoli, the Via della 
Croce and the Via Francesco Crispi which, in addition to 
draught beer, provide Frankfurters, goulasch, pumper¬ 
nickel and other German-type food. They are consider¬ 
ably patronised by foreigners and by priests, who arc free 
to go into beershops but not encouraged to use bars or 
wineshops. 


What will you Drink? 


Wn Rome it takes a hardy man to be able to absorb the 
amc 


tivc impunity in his own raw northern climatef Theori es 
and principles for prudent potation, hardly nece ssary in a 
city such as London whe re the prices of drink so far out- 
rnn the purses of drinkers, there f ore buH c largelyytn the 
conversation of the foreign colony in a cap ital where 
thcre~"arc two (or counting FAO thrpd) separate Diplo¬ 
matic Corps, all of whose member# down to clerks a nd 
typists, get their'drinks at out/m-bond jarices and the 
more fortunate of whom are ablc~to~take turns in enter¬ 
taining each other on their expense accounts or entertain¬ 
ment allowances. The result is that during the season 
many of the foreign colony find themselves with two or 
three cocktail parties an evening in then engagement 
books and serious preoccupations with their livers. 

The counsel of perf ection, o f cou rse, is t o l ay off alcoh ol 
altogetbejfand stick tasprmute d’arnnYio and espressi or one 
xi bottled fijuit juices which have recently com e 
the market. But for the weaker brethren the 
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problem remains: “What is the least harmful drink to 
drink?” 

Financially, the answer is clear: avoid all imported 
drinks and particularly foreign hard liquors. A whisky- 
and-soda will cost you anything up to 650 lire, or about 
7s. 6d., in the smart bars and hotels of the American 
quarter, although the chronically impecunious members 
of the Foreign Press Association only pay 200 lire in their 
own bar for the cheapest whisky-aud-soda in Rome. It is 
much cheaper to eschew cocktails and whisky, and take to 
local spirits such as brandy or grappa—-a grape spirit rather 
like the French marc —or lighter aperitifs such as vermouth, 
Cynar or Campari-SodrfvThc Italians themselves very 
seldom drink tomato juice, wliichlsThcrelore a drinJTfoF 
foreigners; tKc result is that, although tomatoes growHke’ 
weeds all over Southern Italy, and tomato sauce daily 
drenches millions" oFplates of pasta all the year roundflT 
tomatoTockEuT(sefve 37 unless' you are careful to specify, 
with lemon but no Worcester sauce) or what can only btr 
described as a phial of tomato juice costs more than a litre - 
of wine. 

7 vF"an average price of about 120 lire a litre, wine is 
certainly the cheapest drink, but, doubtless for that very 
reason, it is the one drink which bars seldom stock. Most 
people will tell you that it is also the healthiest drink, but 
there are two schools of thought as to that, for there is no 
doubt that many of the local wines such as Frascati are 
very acid and livery when drunk in any quantity and 
tend to “turn” only twenty-four hours after being opened 
or drawn from the cask. You need, therefore, to know 
reliable trattorie or taverns where you can depend upon 
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the wine and confine yourself as far as possible to them. 
There is a gruesome legend of a warehouse outside the 
Porta San Paolo where every night the unsold “Frascati” 
from the restaurants and wineshops of Rome is collected, 
mixed together and redistributed the next morning, but I 
suspect that to be part of a malicious whispering cam¬ 
paign put out by the makers of Chianti, Valpolicella and 
its other rivals from the North! 

The wines of the Castelli Romani such as Frascati, 
Marino, Velletri and Grottaferrata, are most excellent 
tipples when fresh, but it is obvious that they arc more 
likely to he in good condition when drunk in their native 
villages than in a Roman restaurant. That is one of the 
reasons why Romans so much enjoy making up parties to 
go out for a good leisurely Sunday luncheon beneath the 
pergolas of the many excellent trattorie up in the Alban 
Hills. 

Italian wines are not as a rule good travellers and of 
those obtainable in Rome the best white table wines are 
the dry Orvieto from Umbria, Soave from Verona, 
Verdicchio from the Marches and some of the hock and 
burgundy types from the Alto Adige. Of die red wine s 
the best known and commonest is Chianti from the lulls 
south-east of Florence, but other good- eerLwines-am 
^aipolicelta an d Bardolino from near Verona, Ba r- 
baresco, Barolo and Barbera from Piedmont, and the dry , 
slightly sparkling, rather treacherous Lambrusco from 
Emilia. 

iTfnuFI have said enough to indicate the existence of a 
sturdy and insular minority who say: “Beware of the 
local wines. Stick to clean drinks like whisky and you 
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won’t go far wrong”. But the majority of foreign resi¬ 
dents would probably align themselves with the opposite 
or wine-drinking school of thought—and the more candid 
of them might very likely add: “Do as I say! Don’t do as I 
do!” 

I should myself be inclined to agree with the Roman 
doctor who told an American friend of mine: “All you 
people get ill because yon will cat a lot of rich food. You 
go into a restaurant, watch the Romans tucking in to 
enormous plates of cannelloni and so forth, and think that 
if they can do it twice a day you can do the same. On the 
contrary, they probably only do it once a week or once a 
month. The average Roman lives very frugally except 
when he takes his family out to a trattoria for an occasional 
blow-out—which, of course, is the only time you happen 
to see him eating. His usual meal is probably a plate of 
pasta with butter or tomato sauce—not alia Bolognese, 
mark you—or a couple of stuffed tomatoes from a rostic- 
ccria washed down with a quarter litre of wine. “More¬ 
over,” he added severely, “he docs not make a habit of 
drinking several cocktails or whiskies on an empty 
stomach every evening of his life. That is why you Ameri¬ 
cans and British all get gastritis or dyspepsia, and the 
Italians don’t.” 

The late E. V. Lucas once pointed out that no greedy 
people would ever call a waiter by a polysyllabic word 
such as catneriere, and further evidence of Italian abstemi¬ 
ousness lies in the fact that in France, when you order wine 
without specifying, they bring you half a litre but in 
Italy only a quarter. The stranger will, however, sooner 
or later be alarmed to find an enormous fiasco of wine 
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placed in front of him in a trattoria. But he is not expected 
to drain the Gargantuan draught, or indeed even pay for 
it, though he would be wise to make sure first by asking: 
“Si paga al corisumo ?” This means that he has to pay only 
for the amount which he has drunk. If there is only a 
little left in the bottom of the flagon, the waiter will 
expect it as his legitimate perquisite; if there is a lot, the 
drinker need have no qualms about pointing out the fact. 

Another factor to be considered is that in England, if 
you drink whisky, you probably drink water, beer or 
more whisky with your dinner afterwards, whereas in 
Rome you will almost certainly drink wine with your 
dinner—and whisky and wine (especially red wine) con¬ 
stitute one of the worst gastrophysical mixtures known to 
man. They produce indigestion which is liable to result in 
insomnia, and very possibly a nasty hangover the next 
morning. For the latter beetling condition try a drink 
called Fernet Branca, which looks and tastes like cough 
mixture but is certainly as advertised —molto corroborants — 
very corroborating. 

There is an old story of a British sailor in Trieste who 
complained that “this ’ere Italian beer is too strong for me, 
sir. Why, at ’ome I can drink three or four pints, but out 
’ere I find I’m tiddly after a single bottle.” 

“You’re the first man who’s ever complained Italian 
beer was too strong,” said his officer. “What brand is it?” 

“I don’t rightly know, sir. Oh yes, I remember now. 
It’s got Cog-nack written on the label.” 

For the novice, therefore, it may be as well to list the 
approximate degrees of alcohol of some of the commoner 
drinks. 
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Chinotto and Pack-Soda o 

Italian Beer about 5' 

Campari Soda 7' 

Wines range from 7 0 tor a very light Albano up to 17 1 
for a dessert Vernaccia or Malvasta. Say about rt° or 12' 
for an average table wine. 


Rabarbaro and Cynar 

about 14 

Vermouth and Carpano 

16’ 

Bitter Campari 


Strega 

42 0 

Gin, Whisky and Brandy 

43 " 

Pernod 

45 ° 

Anice, Mistra and Alpestre 

49 ° 

Grappa 

50 ° 


Here are recipes for three good warm-weather drinks 
to be served iced. 

Americano. Mix equal parts of sweet vermouth and 
Bitter Campari and add a dash of Amaro. Or, if you have 
no Amaro, mix two parts of vermouth with one of Bitter 
Campari. 

Negroni. Mix equal parts of gin, Carpano vermouth 
and Campari Bitter (so the man told me who claimed to 
have invented it) or with only half as much Campari 
Bitter as the portions of gin and Carpano (according to a 
barman who mixes as good a Negroni as anyone in 
Rome). Add ice, water or soda to make a long drink. It 
can be diluted as much as you like (within reason) without 
spoiling it. 

Bellitii. This was invented in Venice and is not generally 
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known in Rome, so you will have to explain that it con¬ 
sists of equal parts of spumante (Italian champagne) and 
fresh peach juice. It can only be enjoyed at its best in the 
peach season. 

Here is a good tip if you are giving a cocktail party and 
are not one of the favoured ones who get their whisky and 
gin at diplomatic rates. In England we arc accustomed to 
think of a champagne cocktail (made, of course, with 
French champagne and cognac) as a very expensive drink, 
but with spumante and Italian brandy it does not work 
out so badly, and in my experience four people out of 
five, especially women, choose it in preference to a 
whisky or Martini. Moreover, it seems to make a party 
“go” much better. 

Put bottles of a dry spumante such as Montelera or 
Principe di Piemonte on ice. Prepare the glasses by put¬ 
ting first a lump (or failing that a teaspoonful) of sugar at 
the bottom of each glass. Colour the sugar with a dash of 
Angostura Bitters. Cover it with brandy, preferably Car- 
pene Riserva. Add a slice of orange and wait for your 
guests to arrive. Then open the spumante, fill up the 
glasses and serve immediately. 

While it is illegal to evade the Government tax by 
distilling your own liquor from your own grapes, plums 
or apples, duty-paid grain alcohol can be bought for 
about 500 lire a litre, and many Italians concoct drinks 
from it with the aid of flavouring matter—(or, better 
still, bottle cherries, strawberries or other fruit in the 
spirit until each has taken the flavour of the other). 
Grappa similarly may be flavoured with gentian roots, 
prunes, juniper berries or other fruits or herbs at will. The 
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best gm^pa, by the way, comes from Bassano, unless you 
are lucky enough to get a good homebrew from peasant 
friends. Eggnog (cognac all’uovo or Marsala all'uovo ) is 
another rewarding cold-weather drink, which can either 
be bought (it is called, rather oddly, Vov) or made at home. 

When you see a bottle behind a bar labelled “Whisky” 
or “Gin”, examine it carefully, for there are few drinks 
which are not by some hook, or more probably crook, 
produced in Italy—even rum, although the sugar cane is 
unknown in the peninsula. Italian brandy, still orally 
known by the French regional mmeoTcogmc, must now, 
since theTeace Treaty with France, be labelled brandy or 
rtri^r^ofliaFtEFTrieste sailor must have"been drihlong 
the real old stuff). FQr some reason the Italians have never 
succeeded in producing a brandy comparable with those 
of France and Spain, "hut you can make yourself a drink¬ 
able hqueur brandy by blending five parts of Carpenc 
Riserva with one of Arzente Ramazzotti. 

Italian gin serves well enough for cocktails. Indeed, I 
knew of one penurious gentleman who had to entertain a 
good deal and who kept a number of empty Gordon 
bottles which he used to fill with Martini Rossi, one of 
the better Italian gins. His guests did not notice the 
difference—at least till next morning. Italian whisky 1 
have not dared to sample, remembering the time when, 
seduced by the name of “Diocletian Delight”, I tried a 
Yugoslav whisky produced in Diocletian’s home town of 
Split. (It was on a shelf next to a bottle succinctly labelled 
“Gin, John Brown & Co. Glasgow and Dundee. Dal- 
maeija Distillery—Split”.) There was also a “Fine Old 
Irish Whisky” distilled in Zagreb, but the barman at the 
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Majestic in Belgrade would never serve me it. “I keep 
that for Germans”, lie said. 

After all this discussion about drinks, it may be added 
that Rome water is excellent. Local connoisseurs—water- 
snobs, one might perhaps call them—who can tell the 
difference between the various springs and aqueducts, 
maintain that the water from the Acqua Vergine has the 
finest flavour, whereas the Acqua Marcia is not so well 
thought of. The water of Acqua Acetosa may be drunk 
fresh from a spring near the Villa Glori and is also bottled, 
labelled San Paolo and drunk for its alleged medicinal 
qualities. There are excellent slightly effervescent mineral 
waters such as San Pellegrino and still ones such as the 
water from Fiuggi, which is supposed to be good for die 
three typically Roman maladies of rheumatism, gout and 
kidney trouble. 


Keeping Well 

It can be taken that tap-water is perfectly safe to drink 
unless there is a notice “Acqua non potabile”. In fact, 
Rome, since the extinction of the malaria, has no serious 
health problems at any time of the year. Many English 
visitors coming out to a sudden change of cuisine and 
climate experience the local variant of the tiresome gastric 
upset known elsewhere by such names as “Gippy 
tummy” and “Delhi belly”. Everyone has a different 
theory about it; some people say it is the switchover to 
food cooked in olive oil; others drat it is the sudden step- 
up in wine-drinking or fruit-eating; others again some- 
tiring entirely different. The one thing certain and 
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consoling is that it will go away after a day or two. Pills 
such as Entero-vioform alleviate the trouble; so do pare¬ 
goric and a diet of rice and hard-boiled eggs; but the 
principal counsel of prudence is always to carry plenty of 
toilet paper round in one’s pocket. That gives one a certain 
power of domination over one’s circumstances, and 
allows one to go out and sightsee without being tied to 
one’s base. 





Underground 

Like Oxford, that other haunt so recently abandoned by 
ancient peace, Rome is a perfect (I almost wrote a 
“classical”) example of what happens when you try to 
pour a quart of traffic into a pint-pot of a town. No 
cube, as the Spaniards say. Considerably to its bewilder¬ 
ment an ancient and rather provincial city with narrow 
pavemcntlcss streets built for foot and mule traffic, sedan- 
chairs or an occasional carriage at best, has found itself the 
capital of a large centralised modern state living in the 
petrol age. Leaving aside provincial and foreign visitors, 
its own vehicular population is a quarter of a million. To¬ 
day there can hardly be a city outside Italy—I say “out¬ 
side Italy” because Bologna, Naples, Siena and Florence 
are probably in even more desperate case—where the 
traffic problem is more rapidly approaching the point of 
utter insolubility. 

Every other European capital of its size has an under¬ 
ground railway system. Madrid with a much smaller 
population has a network like a giant spider’s web, per¬ 
petually blackened with crawling human flies. Rome still 
has no proper metro. The so-called Metropolitmia is no 
more than a seven-mile stretch of line planned by Musso¬ 
lini to earn,' visitors from the railway station to Iris pro¬ 
jected Exhibition grounds out in the Campagna. It hardly 
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touches the more acutely congested parts of the Centro, 
and only a third of it, the five-minute stretch from the 
Stazionc Termini to die Porta San Paolo, is in the city 
proper at all. It was originally meant to rmi to the sea at 
Ostia, but at present it peters out sadly in the open steppe 
just beyond the EUR. There are projects for its extension 
from the Piazza dei Cinquecento to the northern parts 
of the city, but not the most optimistic boosters of the 
Municipio can suggest a date. 

There is a powerful minority of modernists who hold 
that the twentieth century must not let itself be strangled 
by its ancestors and that the only answer to the traffic 
problem is to tear down the centre of Rome and replace it 
by modem office-blocks and wide, logically planned traffic 
arteries, sparing only the monuments of classical anti¬ 
quity. These Philistines, however, are being manfully 
resisted not only by all the artists, aesthetes and archaeo¬ 
logists, but by a rival faction of “practical men” who 
realise that the tourist industry is the leading divisible 
export of the country (nearly ten million foreign tourists 
visit Italy every year), that foreigners do not come to 
Rome merely to gape at the skeletons of the Forum and 
the Colosseum or to be blessed by the Pope, and that to 
destroy Renaissance and Baroque Rome would indeed be 
to kill the goose that lays them so many million golden 
eggs a year. 


Buses and Trams 

At present the bulk of the Roman traffic is carried by 
trams and by buses, which are in turn divided into 
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“autobuses” and “filobuses”. A jilobus is a “wire-bus” or, 
in the alliterative English idiom, a trackless tram or 
trolley-bus. 

It is not in theory difficult to find one’s way about 
Rome by these public conveyances. You can buy little 
guide-maps called Indicatori Stradali or Indicatori Tranviari 
at the newspaper kiosks and with their aid you can plot 
your journey in advance. The intermediate halts as well 
as the destinations and the numbers of the buses and trams 
are clearly marked at the stopping places. 

The ordinary buses are identified by two or three digits 
and marked with their routes on boards in front and along 
their right flanks. They tend to radiate from the centre 
to the outskirts. Then there are the L'mee Celeri, which 
bear a capital letter instead of a number. They are ex¬ 
presses which for the most part connect the city with the 
outlying suburbs. 

The trams serve mostly the suburban areas, but they 
penetrate as far into the centre as the Piazza dei Cinque- 
cento and Santa Maria Maggiore on the east, the Latin 
bank of the Tiber on the west, the Porta Pinciana on the 
north and the Colosseum on the south. Like the ordinary 
buses, the ordinary trams are identified by numbers but, 
just as the buses have their de luxe branch in the form of 
the Celeri, so the trams have theirs in the form of the 
Circolari, which form a double girdle encircling the town. 
The trams of the inner circle carry the letters CD and 
CS in black according to the direction, right or left, in 
which they are going, and the outer ( esterna ) the letters 
ED and ES in red. They are popularly known from the 
colour of their lettering as the Circolare Nera and the 
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Circolare Rossa. Oil a straight piece of line, these ultra¬ 
modern trams appear to be a single long compartment, 
but on curves this breaks its back and swivels on a round 
platform halfway down so that if you arc standing on it 
you will find yourself slowly but none the less alarmingly 
gyrating in a semicircle. Do not get claustrophobia if you 
cannot see any doorhandles; you simply step down on to 
the step, and the doors open automatically under your 
weight when, but not before, the tram stops. 

The bus and tram services run a reduced service be¬ 
tween ten p.m. and midnight; after midnight they run 
special nocturnal routes at intervals all through the night. 
The timetables and routes are marked at the stops under 
the heading Servizio Notturno. 

It is no good waving a hopeful umbrella at these 
vehicles as you would in London. They will only halt at a 
regulation stop ( fernata ) or, if you are in luck, at a 
request stop (fernata a richiesta or facoltativa). Attempts to 
get on arc only allowed at the back, as the front is kept 
for people getting off, either because they have reached 
their destination or because they have been extruded by 
relentless pressure from the rear like toothpaste from a 
tube. Since there are no queues at the stopping places, 
nailed shoes and a metal-pointed umbrella, or even an 
alpenstock, arc useful aids to bus travel. There is a fortune 
waiting for the enterprising man who first markets an 
iron-tipped elbow-piece. 

If you are lucky enough to fight your way on to the 
rear platform of the vehicle, you pass a barrier where you 
pay your fare to the conductor. A notice exhorts you 
to tender the exact amount, but this is the harder to obey 
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since it changes not only from day to day but from one 
time of day to another—not to mention occasional sur¬ 
charges for charity. Anyhow, be careful how you argue 
with the conductor, for he is every bit as much a public 
official as the Commander-m-Cbief, and there are fear¬ 
some penalties attaching to the vilipendio of a public 
official. 

The conductor keeps up a continuous appeal to the 
passengers to pass up forward. This you can do nothing 
about because of all the immovable human objects 
wedged in front of you, but eventually you find yourself 
pushed up to the front of the tram or bus, flattened out 
by now like a playing card, by the irresistible force of the 
people behind you. After travelling in one of these 
vehicles one feels rather as if one had been playing a pas¬ 
sive part in the digestive process of a worm, except that 
one is ingurgitated at the back and excreted at the 
front. 

One sometimes hears experts debating exactly how 
many pairs of hands a girl needs to travel on a Roman 
tram but the most widely accepted estimate is three and a 
half; half a pair to pay her fare and to hold on to her 
ticket until she gets off(otherwise she risks not only having 
to pay again but being fined as well); half a pair to hang 
on to the overhead strap; half a pair to hold her bag; half 
a pair to protect her pocket or wallet; and a pair and a 
half to guard any portions of her anatomy which she 
particularly minds being manhandled. Of course, if she is 
lucky enough to get one of the rare seats, she can get by 
with fewer hands, but she has litde chance of doing so 
unless she gets on at the starting point as nobody is very 
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likely to offer her his. A pinch or a pat or an ogle costs 
nothing, but a seat is a solid mark of appreciation vouch¬ 
safed only as a very rare compliment to beauty. 

The absence of any subterranean alternative is the main 
reason for the chronic overcrowding of the buses and 
trams, but it is aggravated by the fact that there are four 
rush-hours a day instead of only two as with us. For 
several reasons the Romans nearly always go home for 
lunch; Rome has not our clear-cut distinction between 
the working quarters such as the City and the West End 
on the one hand and the residential quarters on the other; 
distances are much shorter; and, most important of all, 
the luncheon hour averages three hours instead of one. 

The absence of a metro and the diabolical discomfort 
of travelling by bus in the rush-hours, not to mention the 
very real risk of losing his wallet, mean that everyone who 
has a car uses it to go to and from his office—again in the 
rush-hours of course—and the inadequate car parks in the 
Centro arc crammed by half-past nine in the morning 
with vehicles which have no intention of moving until 
luncheon, or possibly even until dinner time. 


Afoot 

The other methods by which the visitor can get about 
Rome are by car, by taxi, by carwzza or on foot. The 
last is much to be preferred, if neither time nor gout need 
be taken into consideration. Everywhere is within walk- 
distance of everywhere else, and there is no city where 
walking is so richly rewarded, or where one misses so 
much by being carried along in a closed vehicle. At every 
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turn of die street fresh and unexpected beauties await one; 
a fountain in a courtyard seen through a palace door; a 
group of pines on the skyline; an antique goddess flirting 
widi a customer in a farmacia. 

There are, however, one or two tilings which the 
Londoner should learn before he starts ambling innocently 
about the streets of Rome, where the pedestrian is not the 
pampered and privileged being he is at home. For ex¬ 
ample, traffic lights apply just as much to him as to the 
motorist, and crossing a street against a red light, even if 
there is nothing in sight, is liable to earn him a shrill 
whistle from the nearest traffic policeman. 

For another thing, the walker who values his life should 
realise that the white lines marking pedestrian crossings 
are very different from the friendly London “zebras”. 
As the game is played locally, they do not demarcate a 
sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground where he can idly light a 
cigarette and thumb his nose at the blaspheming motorists 
burning up their brakes. On the contrary, they are de¬ 
signed more as decoys to give pedestrians a false sense of 
security and lure them into the danger zone. They serve 
the subsidiary purpose of speeding up traffic on the prin¬ 
ciple of “let the dog see the rabbit”. 

The Romans still drive their cars as though they were 
racing chariots, and something of the atmosphere of the 
arena hangs about the streets and piazzas of a city where 
the antithesis between the quick and the dead is a very 
real one. If you are not quick you are very soon dead. If 
all escape is cut off however, and the end appears inevit¬ 
able, remember that motor-cars everywhere are very 
cowardly animals; they will attack the moment your 
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back is turned but they will very seldom charge it you 
turn and look them firmly between the headlamps. 


Carrozzc 

The next best way to see Rome is hi a camzza (or botti- 
celta, as the Romans themselves call it), the open horse- 
drawn cab which for many years has carried lovers of 
Rome—and just lovers—at a leisurely jog-trot wherever 
they want to go. Do not forget to agree a price before you 
start, for carrozze come hi the trattabile category. It is true 
that they are fitted with meters but the vciturino will 
assure you that they are adjusted to obsolete rates and re¬ 
present but a fraction of the proper fare. He may very 
possibly be right, but be that as it may there is a ready¬ 
made occasion for a very nasty little altercation unless 
everything is tied up in advance. The vetturino , asked his 
price, will very likely reply with a courteous “Fnccin lei, 
signore!’’—-“I leave it to you, Sir!”—but do not be 
trapped into this, perhaps the worst of all possible arrange¬ 
ments. In your natural anxiety to respond to such simple 
faith in a suitably signorik fashion, you are almost sure to 
overpay him wildly. Either he pockets your money with 
a look of philosophical disillusion on his honest old face 
that will yank another thousand lire note straight from 
the wallet of all but the toughest, or he will thank you so 
effusively that you will spend days wondering just how 
many times the proper fare you paid him. 

If you want to display your knowledge of the world 
and Italian and generally convey the impression that you 
were not born yesterday, the section entitled “Intercourse 
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with Italians” in Victorian Baedekers provides you with 
a slick proverb to trot out —Patti chiari, amicizia lunga , 
meaning “clear understandings long friendship”. This is 
almost sure to give you at least a momentary advantage 
which you should not fail to make the most of. 


Taxis 

To see Rome by canozza is the most civilised way of all, 
unless one has months in which to wander around on foot, 
but for all other purposes the carrozze have long been 
undercut by the cheaper and swifter taxis. Taxis are easy 
to identify as their upper halves are black and dieir lower 
halves are green. Perhaps because of their unaccountable 
caprices motor-cars, like ships, have long been identified 
as members of the female sex, so that we may add that 
their black blouses and green skirts are separated by a 
thin belt in the Roman colours of claret and gold. 

Roman taxi-drivers behave much like taxi-drivers in 
London, Paris and everywhere else; that is to say, as 
though they owned the road and there were nobody else 
upon it except themselves. But their vehicles are not, in 
fact, appreciably more dangerous to ride in than taxis any¬ 
where else. There is an American proverb linking death 
and taxis, and certainly a healthy fear of taxis is the be¬ 
ginning of wisdom and a condition of longevity in 
pedestrians and other road-users, but to be frightened in 
taxis merely shortens the life of the passenger to no 
purpose. When riding in one, comfort yourself with the 
reflection that the tassista has probably driven as many 
thousands of hours in Rome as you have minutes and is 
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hardly more anxious than you are to sec himself and his 
cab smashed up. 

Petrol is very expensive in Italy. A Florentine motorist 
once remarked to me rather sadly: “My country holds 
two unhappy records: the highest mortality rate per 
capita on the roads and the highest price of petrol in 
Europe”, and the latter accounts for the fact that there are 
no cruising taxis to be picked up. Every taxi, as soon as it 
is free, has to make for the nearest rank. This has the 
double advantage of reducing the congestion in the 
streets and making it easy to find a taxi. You go to the 
nearest rank (posteggio), of which there are many. It is 
odds on that you will find a taxi already there, but in 
any case you will not at ordinary times have to wait more 
than two or three minutes before one arrives. 

The operative phrase is “at ordinary times”, because the 
only serious disadvantage of this system is that by about 
half past twelve or one o’clock on busy shopping morn¬ 
ings such as those of the weeks before Christmas, there are 
no taxis to be had in the Centro at all. They have all been 
taken by laden shoppers to their suburban homes and are 
piled up wastefully like so much scrap iron on the ranks in 
Parioli and Monte Sacro, while eager clients, their arms 
piled high with parcels, arc standing at the empty ranks 
of the Centro and helplessly watching the rush-hour 
crowds fighting for the trams. 

Traffic jams are worst in the rush-hours at the Tiber 
bridges and at the city gates such as the Porta Pinciana 
and the Porta del Popolo, where everyone tries to mill 
through a narrow space like a flock of excited sheep at a 
gap—with a wolf at their tail. If you have to go through 
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the Centro the two best short-cuts to use are the Quirinal 
tunnel and the lower part of the Via XX Settembre, but 
remember that each of them debouches into one of the 
most congested spots in Rome, the Largo Tritone and the 
Largo Santa Susanna respectively, each with half a 
dozen important streets running into it. In the case of 
longer distances—for example from Parioli or the Piazza 
Mazzini to the Lateral!—you will save a lot of time by 
avoiding the Centro altogether and going round by the 
Vialc Regina Margherita or by the Lungotcvere and the 
Via delle Termc di Caracalla. If you are in a hurry, direct 
your taxi-driver accordingly, as he is naturally trained to 
take the shortest route by the map, even if it is longer in 
time. 

Cars 

If you are not suffering from nerves, overwork or hang¬ 
over, driving your own car in Rome is a most exhilarating 
form of catharsis, but on an off-day it is quite capable of 
bringing you out into a cold sweat of fright. The tech¬ 
nique is entirely different from that of London. You 
drive on your brakes and your intuition. Have your 
brakes kept frequently adjusted; as to your intuition, it is 
bound to let you down in the end as Hitler’s did, but it 
will only spoil your pleasure if you let your mind dwell 
on that. Thus two drivers will charge each other at right 
angles without slackening speed, and each has to know by 
intuition whether the other has stronger nerves than he 
has or whether he will give way at the last moment. Aper- 
fectly matched pair of antagonists—picked, mind you, 
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by the purest chance and not by breeding as in cock- 
fighting or on past form as in boxing—will charge, brake 
suddenly and pull up within a few inches of each other. In 
its way it has something of the excitement and the cold 
austere beauty of a bullfight. 

In England “weaving” is considered both bad driving 
and bad form, rather on a par with jumping a queue. In 
Rome it is the recognised technique, and the cars and 
taxis thread their way in and out of the traffic and the 
crowds with a curious mixture of bluster (since the aboli¬ 
tion of hooting the only means of moving people out of 
the way) and gingerliness (for running into someone in¬ 
volves one in endless strident arguments, delays and finally 
litigation). 


Wasps 

The highest gamblers on the road, in the sense that they 
take the greatest chances and stand to lose the most if they 
lose, are the motor-scooters called Lambrettas and Vespas 
(which is Italian for “wasps”). Writhing and roaring in 
and out of the traffic and under the wheels of the lorries 
and the cars, they make almost enough noise to cancel out 
the anti-hooting law, since they are mostly owned by 
youths intoxicated with the love of noise—possibly as a 
hangover from Fascism or possibly as a reaction against it, 
but at airy rate noise for its own sake. There is a law 
against open exhausts, but the average vespista prefers to 
ignore it and to buzz like a wasp in somebody else’s ear- 
trumpet. The chances of a fine are several hundred to one 
against, so he merely removes his silencer. 
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These Vcspas and Lambrettas arc very far from cheap 
and the young Italians who buy them have less cash to 
spare than their British opposite numbers who have 
caught on to the fashion. How is it done? The answer is 
that they are bought, like so many other things in Italy, 
on the “never-never” system for a very small down 
payment and, even so, are very often shared by three or 
four youths who club together to split the price and use 
the machine on apportioned days. That is probably one 
reason why they are built as two-seaters with a flapper- 
bracket on the back. 

There was a riddle in my childhood to which the 
answer was “Three men in a ‘fly’ ”, and it is common to 
see three human beings riding on a single “wasp”. Often 
one sees a child balanced on the handlebars in front or a 
baby being clutched (occasionally even suckled) by the 
wife on the passenger-scat snorting at 60 miles an hour 
down the street. The record I have seen was five up on the 
road out to the Alban Hills on a holiday morning in the 
spring. The driver was hunched over the handlebars; Inis 
wife’s backside bulged out over the number-plate behind; 
squeezed in between like a three-decker sandwich three 
hapless children did not look at all as though they were 
enjoying their outing. 


Donne e Motori 
Gioie e Dolori 

Nearly all young Romans of either sex live with their 
families until they are married—and sometimes even 
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afterwards. Since Rome is a Holy City, Stimdenhotel, as the 
Germans call them, arc frowned upon by the police, and 
according to a simple but universal economic law every¬ 
thing frowned on by the police immediately doubles in 
price. Kissing in the streets, parks and even cinemas is for¬ 
bidden by law (although a chaste peck at a tearful check 
may be winked at on a railway platform). Adultery under 
the conjugal roof is a punishable offence. Moreover, it 
only takes five or ten minutes to get out into the open 
country. The sex life of young Romans is therefore very 
obviously and intimately linked with their command of 
an internal combustion machine. (Their Vespal Virgins, 
if such indeed they be or long remain, always ride side¬ 
saddle and add to the congestion by sticking out their feet 
as far as possible, so that a loaded Lambretta takes up 
almost as much room on the road as a small car.) There 
are, however, bandits on the outskirts of Rome who prey 
on the owners (many of them blackmailable as well as 
robbable) of parked cars and ditched Lambrettas—a 
practice which is very rightly looked upon as not quite 
cricket (or even as quite cycling or football) and a grave 
comedown from the old chivalrous traditions of the 
profession. 

Local Rules 

In the seeming anarchy of Roman traffic, there are never¬ 
theless a few simple rules of the road which should be 
borne in mind. 

It is easy to understand the gestures of the policeman on 
point duty when he waves you on or stops you with out- 
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stretched aims If lie nuses Ins arm, it is equivalent to an 
ambei light and means “Get into gear and prepare to 
move” But lcmembcr that you are only allowed to 
move if lie is sideways on to you, if he is broadside on, 
that means “Stop”, even though both Ins aims may be 
hanging by his sides You can earn yourself an easy con¬ 
travention if you do not know tins 
The Roman traffic lights have an amber between the 
gieen “Go” and the red “Stop”, which means that you 
must halt unless you are aheady, so to speak, launched m 
mid-stieam Between red and gieen theie is no amber, 
for eveiy Roman driver would look on it as a starting 
pistol and leap forwaid at full speed, but nevertheless 
they begin to move foiward a few seconds before the 
lights change The ttaffic lights change at varymg inter¬ 
vals at diffctent ciosstoads, and one wonders at first 
whetheL theic is not ail ultra-green, which the Romans 
can sec and othets cannot, just as ants can see ultra-violet 
and infra-red Then one discovers that it is done by 
watching the tiansverse lights change fiom gieen to 
ambei, which can be seen if one is at a slight angle 
Parking is foibidden within eight metres of a corner, 
and for twenty meties before and ten metres aftei a bus- 
stop sign This rule is reasonably elastic m practice Park¬ 
ing is only allowed on your own (1 e the right-hand) side 
of the toad. You may not swerve over to the left and park 
against the traffic even if you see a good place. This is a 
dangeious rule, for it constitutes one of the reasons why 
the dnvei in front of you is at any moment liable to do a 
sudden U-turn in the middle of the road without signal¬ 
ling. He has spotted a good parkmg place across the road 
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and has to get himself facing the opposite direction to be 
able to make use of it. 

You must not drive on a tramline if you can avoid it; 
you must always drive on the right of the road. "When 
the tramlines occupy the entire right half of the road, as 
they frequently do, you just have to choose which rule to 
break. You may not pass on the outside of a tram nor 
yet on the inside of a stationary tram: if the tram in front 
of you stops you must stop also until it restarts. This pre¬ 
vents tratn-passengers from being mown down in swathes 
every time they get on or off. 

To compensate for this humane rule there is a particu¬ 
larly murderous one—it is modelled upon one in France, 
where it has, I believe, been modified out of respect for 
human life—by which traffic coming from the right 
always has the right of way irrespective of the importance 
of the two roads. The point of this rule, theoretically at 
least, is that you only have to look one way at a cross¬ 
roads instead of both. Anyone coming along the left-hand 
road is responsible for seeing you and stopping. Remem¬ 
ber that on the right means in the right. The honourable 
scars on an Italian mudguard therefore, like those on a 
German student’s face, arc always on the left. They signify 
that the owner was perfectly within his rights in running 
into the other man, as the latter was on the left and there¬ 
fore automatically, in the wrong. The unfortunate ab¬ 
sence of any distinction between major and minor roads, 
however, means that you may be bowling down an 
empty main street and anyone has the right to dash at top 
speed out of any alleyway on the right without even 
pausing or looking in your direction. If you run into him, 
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or for that matter if he runs into you, then he is in the right 
and you are in the wrong. 

One of the logical consequences of this rule is a scries of 
utterly insoluble jams at crossroads, when cars arrive from 
all four directions at once and each has to give way to the 
one on his right: A to B; B to C; C to D; and D to A. 
Theoretically there is no reason why any of the cars 
should ever be able legally to move again. Indeed, it is 
often quite a quarter of an hour before they do move. 

As an exception to this rule, private cars are supposed to 
halt and give way to public transport, whatever direction 
it is coming from. While there are two schools of thought 
as to whether taxis count as public transport within the 
meaning of the act, the taxi-drivers at least are unworried 
by any doubts. 

In the good old days everybody in Rome drove not 
only on their brakes and their intuition, but, even more 
perhaps, on their horn until in 1936 Mussolini made hoot¬ 
ing illegal in the city. After another brief period of pande¬ 
monium the law was revived in 1950. A good one in it¬ 
self, the law is fairly intelligently interpreted and you can, 
especially if you are a foreigner, nearly always get away 
with a single sharp toot to prevent some absent-minded 
ass running into you or to halt a jaywalker in his carefree 
stride towards eternity. 


Your Roman Policemen are Wonderful! 

There are many compensations, however, about driving 
in Rome. Once the motorist has adapted himself to the 
tradition of il sacro egoismo which survives from the time 
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of Cnspi, his life is in many ways preferable to that of his 
police-harried friends in London. For example, nobody 
expects him to keep his lights on and run his battery down 
when Ills car is parked in a well-lighted, or indeed even in 
a very ill-lighted, street. His nerve is not ruined by the 
knowledge that if he innocently bumps a kerbstone or 
scrapes somebody’s bumper the police will come smelling 
Iris breath and trying to make out that he is drunk. Third¬ 
ly, no one takes his attention away from his driving to his 
speedometer by lurking with a stop-watch to run him in 
for exceeding the speed limit, for the excellent reason that 
there is none. 

The business of the motorist is rightly regarded as the 
avoidance of accidents. How he does it is up to him. 


Never Lock and Never Leave 

Nobody who has lived in Italy will need any reassurance 
as to the many sterling, as well as lovable, qualities of its 
inhabitants. In the North, at any rate, these virtues in¬ 
clude honesty. Twice, when moving house, I have simply 
gone away and left the entire move in the hands of my 
faithful Venetian maid in the full and justified confidence 
diat everything would turn up at the other end. On one 
occasion, when I took a fancy to bathe on an unfrequented 
spot on the Ligurian coast, I undressed, put on my bathing 
drawers and locked my clothes into the boot of my car 
before making my way down to the beach. My com¬ 
panion looked at me in astonishment and said: “Why do 
you do that? Nobody steals anything in these parts”. 

Nevertheless, to be quite frank, the Northern visitor 
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will save himself a deal of bother and misunderstandings, 
not to mention the risk of going home with more hard 
feelings than shirts and socks, if he bears in mind the 
simple fact that Rome is three-quarters of the way down 
the Italian Peninsula towards the poverty-stricken South, 
where for many of the people life is a jungle-like struggle 
to exist and strict honesty is a virtue which they cannot 
afford to cultivate if they are to feed themselves and their 
families, although at least they are prepared to give a good 
deal of native charm in compensation for it. 

During the years I have lived in Rome I have left my 
car out in the street every night and never once locked it. 
Having said that, I am bound to admit that I took the 
twin precautions of never leaving anything in it and 
always switching on a patent anti-theft gadget which I 
got my garage to fit before I left England and which has 
paid for itself several thousands of times over in a city 
where garages rent at an average of ten thousand lire a 
month. Many have been the mornings when I have found 
that the car has been rifled but, as there was nothing for 
anybody to steal and they could not drive the car away 
owing to my antifurto switch, that did me no harm. 

I would tentatively suggest the following rules to the 
foreign motorist, but let nobody hold me responsible if 
they let them down. If you have to leave luggage, coats, 
cameras or what would you in your car, then it is better 
to lock it if you are parking it in a fairly frequented spot 
where a thief could open the door and snitch something 
unobserved but would have to do it pretty swiftly and 
noiselessly. To leave a locked car with valuables in it in an 
unfrequented spot, more especially at night, is to ask 
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to have your windows broken or prised open with a 
jemmy, or your doorhandle wrenched off. I have seen a 
car belonging to a Diisseldorf doctor which had had its 
windows smashed with stones and all the luggage stolen 
at 4 o’clock on an August afternoon in a main square in 
central Rome, so that if you come out in the summer it 
will be well to remember that the middle of the afternoon 
is a sort of inverted midnight. Visibility may be better 
but there are probably even fewer people about. 

You should always garage your car at night if you have 
luggage; if there is no garage available, unload it and have 
everything brought into your hotel even if i^ does mean 
a couple of hundred lire extra in tips. It is more than likely 
that the motorist touring Italy will several times a day 
want to leave Iris car on the road or in a piazza while he 
has a meal in a restaurant or visits a church or a museum. 
This problem also has its solution. Pressure of unemploy¬ 
ment in Italy, which gives rise on the one hand to the car- 
thieves, also breeds their antibodies and provides part- 
time casual labour ready to make less profit for smaller 
risk. All the car parks, most of the restaurants and many 
piazzas in little provincial towns have their own custodian 
attached who keeps an eye on cars for a tip of fifty or a 
hundred lire. If not, you can almost always hire a boy— 
pick the toughest and strongest-looking—who will be 
willing to act asguardiatw. He can be relied upon to ward 
off marauders not only because of his expected tip but 
because you can make him responsible before the police 
in case anything is stolen. 

It is often said that “thieves don’t steal foreign cars”. 
They are indeed less likely to steal them than Italian cars 
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because they cannot dispose of them and then parts usu¬ 
ally do not fit Italian cars. All the same, criminals occa¬ 
sionally steal them m oidei to “do a job”, after a few 
days they aic found abandoned and possibly wrecked 
some distance away. It is much simpler to fit an anti-theft 
switch in London before you start—and, while you au* 
about it, a lock on the petrol tank if one is not already 
fitted. Petrol in Italy is very expensive m comparison with 
England, let alone the U.S. A. (although incoming foreign 
tounsts can get coupons to buy petiol at a cheap late 
when they pass the frontier and should on no account 
forget to do so). Moieovcr it is easy to syphon petrol out 
of a tank. Putting a car into a local garage foi the night is 
no help hetc, for it is a icmarkable fact that, howevei 
much petrol there is in the tank when you put it into a 
garage, theie is seldom enough to cairy you more than a 
very few miles when you take it out 


To the Hills and the Sea 

Anybody who has a car in Rome will natuially want to 
drive out into the countiy either for a picnic m the Cas- 
telli Romani, to visit the ancient lull-towns inland or to 
splash about in the summer sea. Once on the open road, 
the technique of dirang diffeis slightly both from that 
of England and from that of Rome 
For example, at least m dayhght, Italian motorists over¬ 
take on the horn, a prudent practice winch, for some 
curious reason, is considered hoggish m England. Thus m 
Italy one is usually piepaied if someone intends to pass 
and is less exposed to the risk of an accident or the shock of 
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a. near-miss if one has had to puli out a little towards the 
centre of the road at that moment. After dark, oddly 
enough, although hooting is not forbidden in the open 
country, cars signal their approach to each other by wink¬ 
ing their headlights on and oft'. Up—down; up—down; 
up—down. It was a long time before I could work out 
any kind of reason for this. (I did not flatter myself that 
the winking motorist was making advances to me, parti¬ 
cularly since I was in complete darkness, but I thought 
possibly it might be a kind of friendly greeting like ships 
hooting to each other in the night as they pass upon the 
ocean highways, one lone human soul greeting another 
out of the blackness of the great spaces.) I could not see 
why if a man was such a bat that he could not see a pair of 
headlights coming straight at him, he would see them any 
the better because they were turned on and off. Surely it 
would be more logical to play on another of his senses by 
sounding the Iflaxon. Then it dawned on me that the 
approaching motorist was not signalling so much at me 
as at anyone who might be coming up blind behind me, 
for in Italy drivers are liable to pass when the fit takes 
them, quite irrespective of whether they can see if any¬ 
thing is coming in the opposite direction. 

It is a deeply rooted belief of the Italians that they are 
the finest car-drivers in the world. Certainly the daredevil 
Italian racing drivers have many championships to their 
credit but they have set a very bad example to the average 
motorist, who can only be judged by the hard test of the 
mortality statistics. He is certainly skilful at handling a 
car and he has quick reactions, but he is only too apt to 
treat a public highway as his own private one-way race 
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track, where the object is to pass the car in front and not 
let oneself be passed and on which there cannot conceiv¬ 
ably be anyone coming in the opposite direction . If the 
driver of a small car cannot pass a faster and more powerful 
one on a straight piece of road he will hang on its tail 
until it slows down for a blind corner or to go through a 
village and then shoot past it. 

There arc certain countries where motor lorries will 
deliberately, as part of the class war, try and force private 



cars into the ditch. Probably most of the Italian lorry- 
drivers vote Communist but they have, as a matter of 
fact, much better road manners than the private motorists, 
many of whom will not budge from the crown of the 
road if you hoot at them all day. Lorries usually have at 
least one trailer, and they jangle and rattle so hellishly that 
the drivers cannot possibly hear your horn, but they 
make a practice of driving well on their own side of the 
road, so that one can nearly always pass them. 

Are any of the private motorists more dangerous than 
others? It has been my experience that you should 
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brake immediately and pull into the side of the road if you 
sec a Milanese number plate (MI) or a Swiss (a white 
cross on a red shield). As to the latter, one can only suppose 
that they get so bored in their mild, well-scrubbed and 
well-governed little country that the only thrill left to 
them is to risk their necks on the road (much as Danes 
enlist in the Foreign Legion or go trading among canni¬ 
bals). The Milanese presumably are accustomed to driv¬ 
ing at breakneck speed on their straight autostrade. On the 
other hand, I do not remember ever encountering a 
dangerous driver with a Neapolitan number plate; clearly 
the crowded roads in and round Naples, crowded with 
carts and trams and people, and the narrow roads which 
writhe like serpents round the precipices of Positano, 
Sorrento and Amalfi have tamed their natural ebulli¬ 
ence; if they were to drive down there as the Milanese do 
on their flat Lombard highways, they would not survive 
very long. 


Stick no Bills 

According to Art. 9 of the Italian Constitution the 
Republic “protects the landscape and the nation’s his¬ 
torical and artistic heritage”. On the main roads out of 
Rome (nearly all of them original “Roman roads”) it 
effectively protects the landscape from defilement by the 
eyes of motorists by blinkering them with a double row of 
polychrome hoardings, which are shamefacedly excused 
by the authorities on the ground that it is only thus that, 
deprived as they are of slave labour nowadays, they can 
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obtain the revenue to keep their roads up to the ancient 
standard. 

Bunches of red tin roses as improbable as those made by 
the gardeners in Alice in Wonderland advertise the textiles 
of Mr. Coen. (There is a legend that he weathered the 
Nazi occupation by putting in a few full stops and making 
Coen stand for “Compagnia Something-or-other Econo¬ 
mica Nazionale”. Sc non c vera e hen trovata.) Gigantic 
motor tyres, looking rather like the Arch of Ctesiphon, 
crown the hillocks, and Cyclopean hands thrust towering 
tins of engine oil from the turf of the Campagna. The 
rival petrol firms compete fiercely for the custom of the 
roadsters. "While Agip or Cortemaggiore tries to scarify 
them into buying its petrol with a firebreathing black 
sexipede on a yellow ground, yet another soothes them 
with euphonious names like Mexican provinces:“General 
Permolio, the Governor of Octangas, has raised the 
standard of revolt and is marching on Butangas”. 

The most repulsive of them all, designed to appeal to 
all that is worst in Italian pediolatry, is the product of a 
ceramic firm winch shows a fat baby with a red face, a 
red bow in its hair, and a red (but not, one fears—know¬ 
ing Italian indulgence to children—freshly spanked) be¬ 
hind, splashing about in a gigantic bidet, just too small to 
drown it. The most immoral advertises a Gilera motor¬ 
bicycle ridden by a blindfold girl above the legend “Ad 
occhi chiusi” —“With one’s eyes shut”—superfluous advice 
to the average Roman motorcyclist. 

Once past or off the main roads of Rome, one can 
enjoy the lovely Italian countryside, including those 
regions in the immediate vicinity of Rome which it was 
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the custom of Victorian travellers, blind to all but the 
“picturesque”, to call “the dreary and desolate Campagna” 
(only Turgenev called it an “admirable solitude”)—plea¬ 
sant, rolling downlands, cut in the northern part by deep 
ravines extending from the sea to the Sabine Hills. In 
half an hour the motorist is at Frascati or Tivoli. Beyond 
Tivoli he is in the beautiful Sabine hill country and on the 
road which winds up to the High Abruzzi. in two or 
three hours he is in fabulous Umbria—in Orvieto, Peru¬ 
gia, Assisi or Spoleto. 




Telephoning without Tears 

The Roman telephone directory ( elenco ) comes in two 
versions. One, the “categorical”, lists names under then- 
trades and professions, from Abat-jour to Zuccherificio, but 
—to the frustration of foreigners—has no entry for Em¬ 
bassies, Legations, or Consulates. Even the other, “alpha¬ 
betical” version, has its pitfalls; for example, the Grand 
Hotel will be under neither G nor H but under A for 
Alberghi , under which all hotels are listed. All in all, the 
Rome telephone service is a very efficient one. I have 
very seldom got a wrong number, although I have always 
wondered at the number of people who rang my number 
and, when I answered, rang off again without a word. 

The sign for a public call-box is a black telephone on a 
round yellow disc and is to be seen outside many bars, cafes 
and shops. To operate it you buy a disc called a gettonc 
horn the cashier and slip it into the slot on the right, 
where it lodges half in and half out. Dial the number and 
when you receive an answer press a button which will 
make it drop all the way. Then the person at the other 
end can hear you. Press it promptly or he may think that 
it is some child playing the usual telephone game and ring 
off. To use the telephones at the station buy your gettonc 
from the bookstall. 

"When somebody calls you say Pronto! (Ready!) for 
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“Hullo!”, If they answer at all, they probably reply Chi 
parla? (Who is speaking?). That is the cue for you to give 
your name. If, like myself, you are one of those queer 
people who are conscious of a curious primeval taboo 
about giving their name to a total stranger down the 
telephone, you may counter with Chi desidera? (Whom 
do you want?). Chi parla? and Chi desidera? can be batted 
back and forth at each other until one side or the other 
loses patience. My record rally to date is eleven. 

The Roman telephone provides a number of excellent 
services which really work. For example you may call a 
taxi at any hour of the twenty-four simply by dialling 117. 
When you get through ask them to send a tassi to your 
address, and, if you know it, tell them which is the nearest 
rank. They then ask your telephone number and ring off' 
again. In a minute or two they ring back and tell you that 
taxi number so-and-so is on its way. By the time you have 
finished shaking hands with everybody in the room and 
someone has found the key of the lift, there is a taxi wait¬ 
ing below. For some reason, calling a taxi this way means 
an extra 30 lire on the fare. 

You can fmd out the exact time on 16. 186 will put 
you in touch with “Telegrams” ready, after checking 
that you really are a subscriber, to take your dictation. For 
foreign telegrams dial 656 for Italcable. (I do not know 
why they have chosen the Number of the Beast for that 
praiseworthy organisation.) If you dial 19 a record reels you 
off" the latest radio news. To find out the telephone num¬ 
ber of another subscriber dial 12. no will give you an 
even more remarkable information service, which an¬ 
swers a variety of questions such as who and where is the 
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nearest night chemist ( famiacia notturm) open—there are 
some twenty scattered over Rome—what is on at the 
opera and when it starts, where such and such a street is 
and what bus goes there, or who has won the Giro 
d’ltalia. The so-called secretarial service on 112 will wake 
you up at any time you want or make a note of all calls 
which come for you should you be out of town. After 
all tliis it seems undue modesty to have a number 
which receives complaints. 


Post and Telegraphs 

Post offices as such are few and far between hi Rome 
but they arc not so necessary as with us since stamps 
(francobolli —not stampe, which means printed matter) 
can be purchased at any of the numerous little general 
shops which include Government monopolies in their 
stock-in-trade and are labelled Tabacchi or Sale e Tabac- 
chi. If, having stamped your letter at the tobacconist, 
you want (as is likely enough) to post ( imbucare) it, ask 
for a cassetta per le lettcre. Letter-boxes are red metal 
boxes generally fixed to or in walls at reasonably frequent 
intervals and in pairs, one marked Lettere and the other 
Stampe. Outside the principal post offices ate a number of 
more ambitious-sounding boxes marked “Via Aerea” (Air 
Mail), “ Espressi” (express letters) and, gorgeous in blue 
and yellow, “ Posta Pnemuatica” (pneumatic mail—a kind 
of local express service in the city itself). If you do not 
post in the right slit your letter will be delayed. 

All mail to England goes automatically by air, so there 
is no need to waste money on an air mail stamp. To most 
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other places it is necessary to mark the envelope “Per 
Via Aerca” and pay air mail rates. Do not guess at the right 
postage and risk understamping; the probable result will 
be not that the recipient will have to pay whatever postage 
may be due at the other end, but that the letter will travel 
at the rate it is stamped at, so to speak. Thus your urgent 
but understamped letter to Kenya, marked “Air A 4 ail” as 
plain as paint, will probably go by boat and take as many 
months as it otherwise would days. 

Registered letters should be marked “ Raccomandata” 
(ail extra 80 lire) and personally taken to a post office, 
if there is no reliable menial such as a hotel porter at hand. 
It is also possible to “express” letters by means of a 
special 50 lire “Espresso” stamp which assures delivery by 
first post next day if posted in a letter box marked 

<<7-1 .»» 

Espressi . 

It is a curious fact that letters which will get from Rome 
to London in a day may take as much as three days to get 
from one part of Rome to another. This is a thoughtful 
little piece of service on the part of the local postal 
authorities much appreciated by the members of the 
foreign colony, who in any case communicate with one 
another by telephone. The otherwise agreeable life of 
many a busy British diplomat and business man in Rome 
is plagued by a succession of birds of passage who swoop 
down on him plumed with letters of introduction from 
vague acquaintances in England. The obligations of 
friendship and hospitality alike demand that he should ask 
them to a meal, or at die very least to a drink, and perhaps 
spend part of Inis precious weekend driving them round 
the city to see tilings he has seen a dozen times already. 
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Many of these strangers are only in town for two or three 
days anyhow; they post their letters of introduction the 
day after they arrive and, owing to the helpful coopera¬ 
tion of the Roman post office, have as often as not de¬ 
parted by the time their letter is delivered to the resident 
exile. 

Did they but know it, however, there is a special 
“pneumatic” service like that of Paris. Letters posted in 
the slit marked “Posta Pnaumatica" at the various post 
offices are delivered the same day for a small extra 
charge. This comes in very handy when you have for¬ 
gotten someone’s telephone number or want to send out 
invitations in a hurry—and always provided that you are 
within reach of one of the post offices which have a “Posta 
Pneiiuifltiai” box. 

Most post offices close at 2 p.m. but the Central Post 
Office in Piazza San Silvestro is open twenty-four hours a 
day, though after midnight only for telegrams and tele¬ 
phones. 

Here is a tip worth knowing if you have just missed the 
post with an urgent letter to, say, Milan. In the inner hall 
at the railway station arc letter-boxes labelled with the 
names and destinations of outgoing trains. Letters posted 
in them an hour and a quarter before the train leaves 
catch, the train; if in addition they are labelled espresso they 
reach anywhere within twenty-four hours of Rome the 
same day, even foreign cities such as Paris and Vienna. 

To send a telegram it is not necessary to make a pil¬ 
grimage to a post office since you can dictate a telegram 
by telephone simply by dialling 186. Say you want to 
dictate a telegram and give your name and telephone 
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numbei They then check up to see that you ically have 
in account and ring you back It is possible to send tele- 
giams m English this way Once 01 twice, they have even 
pioduced foi me someone who knew English, but moic 
often it is necessary to spell it out letter by lettei. To be 
able to do this you should not only know the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Italian letters but also their equivalent symbols, 
winch aie usually based on Italian towns and correspond 
to our military Abel, Bakei, Cliailic, Dog and so forth 
Indeed, it is always useful to know these, since you aie 
continually asked to spell your name, more paiticulaily 
if it is something outlandish (to Italian notions of pro¬ 
nunciation or calligraphy) slicit as Hebblethwaite, Wright 
01 Colquhoun 

You will find it tunc well spent if you copy the follow¬ 
ing alphabet into youi notebook 01 even stick it on the 
wall beside youi telephone 

(The italic shows on which syllable the accent falls.) 


A—ah 

Ancona 

13 —bay 

Ban 

C—chee 

Como (i) 

D—dee 

Domodossola 

E—ay 

funpoli 

F—effay 

Firenze 

G—gee 

Gmova 

H —akka 

hotel 

I—ee 

Imola 

J—eelnngo 

K—kappa 

Jesi (i) 

L—ellay 

Livorno 
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M—emrnay 

Milr/no 

N—ennay 

Napoli 

O—oh 

Otranto 

P—pee 

Palermo 

Q—coo 

Quirinale 

R—erray 

Roma (i) 

S—essay 

Savona 

T—tee 

Torino 

U—oo 

Udine (i) 

V—vee 

Venezia 

W—doppia voo 


X—eex 


Y—eepsilon or ee greca 

York 

Z—zayta 

Zara 


The Language of Hands 

The rudiments of the Italian language, as written and 
spoken, are to be learned from a hundred grammars and 
phrase-books, but not one of these deals with its third 
form, the sign-language. Some scholars believe that 
modern Roman church music is practically identical with 
the ceremonial music of the pagans and, while it is not a 
matter upon which much, if any, solid evidence is ever 
likely to be forthcoming, it does not seem very fanciful 
to think that the present-day Italian love of gesticulation 
may descend directly from the tradition, and even from 
the actual conventions, of the classical drama. 

By the time of Augustus the theatres had grown to a size 
several times larger than the greatest modern opera 
houses of to-day. Thus the Theatre of Balbus could seat, it 
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is estimated, no fewer than 7,700 spectators, that of 
Marcellus 14,000 and that of Pompcy the fabulous figure 
of 27,000. Since it was clearly impossible for a man to 
make his voice heard in an auditorium of such a size, the 
actors came to depend upon mime to convey the author’s 
ideas and the plot of the play. Listen to Quintilian on these 
panto-actors: “Their hands demand and promise, they 
summon and dismiss; they translate horror, fear, joy, 
sorrow, hesitation, confession, repentance, restraint, 
abandonment, time and number. They excite and they 
calm. They implore and they approve. They possess a 
power of imitation which replaces words. To suggest ill¬ 
ness, they imitate the doctor feeling the patient’s pulse; 
to indicate music they spread their fingers in the fashion of 
a lyre.” By the second century the actors had become 
entirely mute and never spoke at all. 

I have sometimes thought that you could render the 
most voluble Neapolitan tongue-tied if you were to tie 
not his tongue but his arms and even in Rome the visitor 
will be struck by the richness and variety of the gestures 
with which the Romans reinforce their far from despic¬ 
able vocal powers. They do this indeed out of habit rather 
than from necessity, for the pillion passenger on a Vespa 
will let go Iris precarious hold to wave with both hands at 
his driver’s shoulderblades, and the man talking down the 
telephone will switch the instrument to his left hand in 
order to leave his right free to gesticulate to his unseen 
and unseeing listener. 

Talking of telephones, it is interesting to note that the 
gesture for telephoning is a circular motion of the hand 
round the ear, a survival from the early days when 
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telephones had to be wound up by hand, which is used by 
millions of young people who have never seen such a 
relic of the past. I11 another generation the gesture for 
telephoning will still be the winding up motion, and 
amateur anthropologists will write letters to the news¬ 
papers asking what the origin can possibly be. 

Once a Roman said to me: “If I don’t see you”—and 
he pulled down the bag under Jus left eye with the fore¬ 
finger of his left hand—“I’ll ring you”—and he made a 
circular motion round his right ear with his other fist. 

Many of the gestures are so stereotyped and well- 
recognised that an entire conversation can be carried on 
without any words being spoken. Although the foreigner 
does not need to know the sign language, I have listed 
a number of these expressions for anyone who may be 
interested. Some are used in direct conversation; others as 
a sort of code to use as comments behind their subject’s 
back. 

1. With right hand outstretched, palm downward 
and fingers together, move the hand backwards and 
forwards to and from the waist above the right hip: “I am 
hungry”. 

2. Stroke an imaginary long beard or place the hand to 
the stomach, palm upwards, to indicate the length to 
which your beard has grown: “1 am bored. How long 
will this go on?” 

3. Finger button or tie: the same. 

4. Close the eyes and grasp the throat under the chin 
with the open hand, thumb on one side and fingers on 
the other: “I am fed up with everything”. 
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5. Place thumb against fingers, and open and close the 
hand: “You arc talking too much”. 

6. Place forefinger and thumb together, with the other 
three fingers outstretched and together. Move the hand 
slowly first downward and then across from left to right, 
making an inverted T: ■'Beautiful! The tops! Bella! 
Wow!” 

7. Place die index finger tip to cheek and slowly twist 
the hand: the same. 

S. Put fingers and thumb together and, with fingers 
uppermost, kiss the finger tips and throw out the hand in 
front of the face: the same. 

9. Raise the right hand and turn outward from the 
elbow in a circular motion: “Lovely!” 

to. Tap the side of the nose with the forefinger: 
“Piizza! He stinks! Fishy!” 

r 1. Jerk ail outstretched thumb over the shoulder as in 
hitchhiking: a depreciatory gesture—“There’s a rotter 
for you!” 

12. Rub the thumb against the fingers, all four together 
and slightly bent: “Money! Rich!” 

13. Move the forefinger and thumb up and down the 
bridge of the nose, one on each side: “Clever! Furbo! A 
smart one!” 

14. Place the index finger tip to centre of the forehead 
and turn the hand: “Clever! Intelligent!” 

15. Place the index finger tip to temple and turn the 
hand: “Mad! Crazy! Matto!” 
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16. Touch the earlobe with the forefinger: “A homo¬ 
sexual! A finocchio!” 

17. Tap your forehead with all four fingers ancl thumb: 
“You are stupid! C’hai le pigue!” 

18. With the palm downwards, stroke under the chin 
several times forward with the finger tips and then, with 
fingers and thumb together, pointing upwards, shake the 
hand at chest level in the direction of the chin: “Nothing 
doing!” 

19. With the thumb and forefinger outstretched and 
the other three fmgers closed, rotate the hand slowly from 
the wrist: “No money! Nothing doing!” 

20. With the mouth turned down at the corners, stroke 
once under the chin in a forward direction with the backs 
of the fingers and throw out the hand: “I don’t care a 
damn! Me nefrego!” 

21. Hold out the hand palm downwards, with fingers 
outstretched and together, and wave the fmgers: “Come 
here! Vieni qua!” 

22. Ditto, but with palm and fingers upward this 
time: “Good-bye! Ciao!” 

23. Breathe on the fingernails with the fingers bent and 
toward one, and then pretend to polish them against the 
lapels of the coat: “I congratulate myself!” 

24. Pat oneself on the left shoulder with the right 
hand: the same. 

25. Shake your own hand: the same. 

26. Place the two hands about a foot apart with the 
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forefinger and thumb outstretched to form opposite arcs 
of a wide circle and shake them slowly up and down : 
“What a bit of luck!” 

27. With bodi hands in front of the chest, all eight 
finger tips together and thumbs stuck out and joined to 
form a triangle, point forwards and downwards, and 
shake the hands up and down in a pleading motion: 
“What do you mean? Explain yourself, I beg!" 

28. With the hands flat together, palm to palm in 
front of the chest, wave them backward and forward: 
ditto but more emphatic—“Do you really mean that?" 

29. With fingers and thumbs together, pointing to the 
chest, shake the hand: interrogative—“What do you 
want? What arc you saying! I can’t hear!” A real tic-tac 
sign for signalling across a noisy crowd. 

30. With the thumb and forefinger together as though 
grasping something, and the other three fingers together 
and pointing upward, shake the hand: emphasis— 
“I insist!” 

31. Extend the right hand, palm upward, and shake it 
slightly in a horizontal plane: “Be careful! Look out for 
yourself!” 

32. Wave the right hand, held limply, up and down, 
at the same time tapping the elbow with the left hand: 
“Go to hell!” 

3 3. Shake the right hand slightly with the fist clenched, 
at the same time touching the inside of the elbow with 
the left hand: “Go to hell yourself!” 

34. With both hands straight make a single chopping 
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motion against the right wrist with the edge of the left 
hand: “Go away! Fila /” 

35. Extend the right hand with forefinger and little 
finger extended like horns—a gesture to ward off the 
evil eye. 

36. Touch keys or, in the case of men, the fly-buttons 
—the same. 

37. With forefinger outstretched make an upward 
semi-circular movement of the hand: “Tomorrow!” 
Two semi-circular movements: “The day after to¬ 
morrow !” 

38. With palm upward, thumb to fingers, wave the 
right hand out to the right: resignation—“So be it!” 

39. From the triangular pleading position (sec number 
27), with all fingers touching and thumbs together, place 
the forefingers and thumbs together, and then open the 
thumbs: resignation—“What can I do about it?” Rather 
like a move in making a cat’s-cradle, this. 

40. Shrug the shoulders, throw hands out sideways 
with palms upward: “Lord knows! Chi lo sa ?” The 
gesture may be emphasised by saying “Eh!” 

“Eh!” is a very useful little syllable which can be em¬ 
ployed in all tones to express agreement, disagreement, 
“no comment”, interest, lack of interest, doubt, delight or 
disgust at all times, but more especially when you have 
not understood what was said or caimot think of an 
answer. “ Mah!” similarly is a useful word to express 
doubt or noncommitment. 

I have never seen any attempt in Italian or any other 
language to catalogue these signs and, indeed, there can 
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be no exhaustive or definite dictionary of them, since new 
ones spring up all the time. With a little imagination and 
a sense of grace of gesture, you will soon find yourself 
making them up on your own—for, funny as they may 
appear at first sight, it is a fact that it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to speak Italian without them and it is not long 
before the foreigner catches himself gesticulating at an 
unresponsive telephone. 





Documenti, Signore 

After a month in Rome foreigners have to go to the 
Qncstura in Via Genova, just off the Via Nazionalc, to get 
a pennesso di soggiorno or residence permit. This is usually 
valid only for three months, and many foreign residents 
in Rome find themselves forced to stimulate the receipts of 
the Italian State Railways by taking quarterly trips to 
Nice or Lugano in order to re-enter Italy afresh. 

The quasi-impossibility of life in Italy without “docu¬ 
ments” is recognised even by the Roman pickpockets 
who, having emptied your wallet of its cash, will as often 
as not put your passport, passes, tessere, permessi, patenti, 
and what not in an unstamped envelope and post them 
back to you. 

If you do not want to suffer perpetual frustrations, 
carry some identity document wherever you go. Your 
pennesso di soggiorno, if you have one, is not sufficient for 
all purposes, as it lacks your photograph and passport 
number. A professional tessera, such as a press card, or 
even a driving licence if it bears your photograph as 
Italian licences do, is generally good enough, but the best, 
though bulkiest, is a passport. 

You have to show your passport when you go to the 
bank to cash a cheque, when you go to the post office to 
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collect a parcel or a letter from the postc restante (fermo 
posta) or when you book in at a hotel. (Do not be surprised 
if the porter asks you such personal questions as your 
father’s Christian name and your mother’s surname. They 
have to go down on some Government fde somewhere.) 
If, therefore, you should happen to he travelling with a 
lady not your wife, it is no good booking her in as Mrs. 
You. You will not get away with it, and you may get in to 
trouble for making false statements. The porter will not 
be in the least shocked if you ask for a double room, 
although on the other hand his moral sense will be deeply 
outraged should you try to take a lady upstairs when you 
have only paid for a single room. 

Before the first World War passports were not neces¬ 
sary for travel to any European countries except Russia 
and Turkey, which was among the reasons why they were 
looked on as barbarian and semi-Asiatic states. An old 
friend of mine who first travelled in Italy fifty odd years 
ago told me that he carried not only no passport but no 
documents of any kind and it was six months before he 
was so much as invited, more as a gesture of courtesy 
than anything else, to sign his name in a hotel register. 
We have now returned, as in so much else alas, to the 
habits of an earlier age, for on the side wall of the old 
church of San Salvatore in the Via delle Coppelle, there 
is still to be seen an old stone letter box surmounted by a 
carved inscription directing all Roman innkeepers to 
deposit therein notifications of the arrival of any foreign¬ 
ers in their hostels to the Venerable Confraternity of 
the Divine Perseverance. The date is the Jubilee Year 
1750 . 
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Officialdom 


In my more fanciful moments I have thought that the 
great Victor Emmanuel Monument set up to celebrate 
the Union of Italy might be intended more particularly 
to symbolise the vast bureaucracy which swept down 
from the north after 1870, contemptuously called buz- 
zurri, or “chestnut-sellers”, by the Romans, for at least as 
much as a wedding cake it resembles a gigantic type¬ 
writer which has been left out in the snow, 

Rome has very little industry or commerce, except for 
die new film industry which has sprung up since the 
war. She is a city of bureaucrats, priests and hotelkeepers. 
The hotelkeepers differ from the other two professions in 
diat they live more off the foreigners than off the natives, 
so that it is the priests and the bureaucrats who are the 
principal targets of local criticism, wit and sarcasm. 
Pious pilgrims are often shocked to discover how strong 
die old anti-clerical tradition of Rome still is—and not 
only among Communists. Any jest at the expense of the 
clergy is sure of a good hearing. When I told my conci¬ 
erge, himself a Christian Democrat, of the splendours of 
De Gasperi’s funeral, which I had just been to see, he only 
remarked cynically: “When the priests are paid they 
sing”, to the great delight of my pious churchgoing 
maid. 

Rome has for its emblem the proud and ancient initials 
SPQR —Senatus Populusque Romcinus. You will see it on 
the trams, on the tiles and on the bad ges of the Municipal 
Police; and you will still hear it said, as in the time of 
Gioacchino Belli, that the letters stand for “Solo i Preti 
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Qui R.egnano ” (Only Priests Rule Here) or, Pasquino’s 
last wry jest after the extinction of the temporal power, 
“Sanctus Pater Quondam Rex” (The Holy Father Once a 
King); and for obvious reasons the joke must be less 
than thirty years old that “SCV”, the registration plate of 
the Vatican City motor-cars, stands for “Se Cristo Vedcsse ’’ 
(If Christ Could Only See). 

These plays on initials are still very popular. During 
the Fascist days SPQR was said to stand for “Sa il 
Podesta Quanto ha Rubato ?” (Does the Mayor knowhow 
much he has stolen?) as PNF (Partito Nazionalc Fascista), 
for “Pasqua, Natale, Ferragosto”, the three days in the year 
on which everyone calls around for a gratuity. Malicious 
provincials maintain that SPQR stands for “Sono Porci 
Questi Romani" (They Are Swine These Romans)—but 
before forming a judgement it is only fair to hear what 
the Romans themselves have to say on the subject of the 
Milanese and the Neapolitans. 

Readers of Carlo Levi’s book Christ Stopped at Eboli 
will recall how all the ills that afflicted the simple people of 
Lucania were laid at the door of quclli di Roma, “those 
people in Rome”, and undoubtedly it is the centralisation 
of the Italian bureaucratic system in Rome which is 
responsible for much of the Romans’ unpopularity, for 
Romans are identified with bureaucrats, and bureaucrats 
are nowhere loved. 

Anyone with experience of British officialdom may 
well wonder whether the bureaucrats of Rome can be 
worse than those of London, but it is natural that they 
should seem so to the Italians who have to deal with them, 
such as the maid of a friend of mine who, sent with a 
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postal order to pay his gas bill, had, after an hour’s wait, 
the postal order rejected because he had signed it in red 
ink with a fountain pen. 

The number of such petty annoyances is legion, but 
the one which puts up a solid curtain between the bureau¬ 
cracy and the public which it is supposed to serve 
(how astonished an Italian funzionario would be if he were 
told that his English equivalent was called a civil servant 
—uu seri'itore civile or iin servitore ptibblico! “To tin seivitorc 
del pubblico! Mali . . . !”) is an innocent-looking kind of 
lined paper, on sale at any tobacconist, each sheet of 
which bears a stamp costing one, two, three or four 
hundred lire. All communications with officialdom, 
however petty, must be written on this carta bollata to be 
accepted at all—a nuisance to everyone and a very real 
hardship to the poor. Moreover this symbol of bumble¬ 
dom must be correctly priced, or at best your letter is put 
into the waste paper basket and at worst you may find 
yourself charged with attempting to defraud the Inland 
Revenue. 

As I write, I have in front of me two stories from the 
Roman press. One concerns a poor girl who applied for a 
job with the State Railways on hundred lire carta bollata. 
Her umpteen previous applications had merely been 
ignored, but this one elicited a tart injunction from the 
taxation authorities to pay within ten days a fine of the 
curious sum of 1771 lire for not having used 200 lire 
carta bollata as prescribed. The other case was of a village 
schoolmaster who went to the trouble of making a 
written report of some petty theft to the local police. 
They commended him for his public spirit until they 
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noticed, chilled with horror, that he had used plain paper, 
whereupon they refused to take cognisance of it, told him 
he was lucky not to be charged with fraud and sent him 
oft with orders to buy a two hundred-lire sheet of carta 
bollata and start all over again. 

Nevertheless, it was a Roman himself who told me in a 
candid moment, “Of course we know our bureaucracy 
is very slow and inefficient, but it is because we have too 
many officials. If we sacked the redundant ones, they 
would all promptly turn Communist”—a disarming argu¬ 
ment which can only leave one with a warm virtuous 
feeling that one’s petty frustrations constitute a real con¬ 
tribution—almost a personal sacrifice—towards the De¬ 
fence of Western Civilisation. 


Law and Order 

We at home are accustomed to a single brand of blue- 
clad bobby-of-all-work, who performs such varied 
functions as chasing burglars, directing traffic, quelling 
riots, trying the locks of front doors, seeing children 
across the road, being photographed with American 
tourists and preventing sailors from smuggling hashish in 
the docks. 

In Italy, 011 the other hand, as in most Continental 
countries, these duties are split among several different 
bodies, each with different uniforms and under separate 
commands. It is not always easy for foreigners, or even 
for Italians, to make out who does what or whether, for 
example, a traffic policeman would take the faintest 
notice if he saw a Riot Squad man being lynched by an 
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angry mob (as long as it was done under a green and not 
under a red light, of course). 

The body with the highest reputation is the Carabinieri 
which corresponds more or less to the Guardia Civil in 
Spain and specialises in such dangerous jobs as keeping 
the countryside clear of brigands. (It is actually part of 
the Army.) They are all men picked not only for their 
height and physique but for their character and un¬ 
blemished background. Even an uncle or a grandfather 
with a criminal conviction will suffice to disqualify a 
candidate for the Carabinieri. They are generally to be 
seen patrolling in pairs on holidays and State occasions 
and looking very handsome in their old-fashioned uni¬ 
form of black with tail coats, red-striped trousers and 
three-cornered hats. On ordinary days one sees them 
patrolling in their undress uniforms of khaki, so that even 
in the cities they presumably have some utilitarian 
function which distinguishes them from the ordinary 
police, the Pubblica Sicurezza. 

The Agcnti di Pubblica Sicurezza wear on their caps a 
large gilt eagle and a small red shield with “R.I.” on it, 
instead of the grenade of the Carabinieri, but otherwise 
their functions are not too easy to differentiate. All 
questions concerning foreigners’ documents, registrations, 
etc., fall within their province. The Riot Squad is called 
the Celere, “the Fast”, and it certainly swings a pretty fast 
truncheon. When the whistles blow and the red jeeps of 
the Celere start weaving into a crowd the wise man dives 
for the nearest door. It is no good standing on the pave¬ 
ment and waving a foreign passport, for neither the one 
nor the other will avail to save him from being run over 
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or at best hit on the head with a truncheon or drenched 
with a stream of blue-dyed water from a hose-pipe. 

Yet another independent State police force is the Cuar- 
dia di Finanza , who wear greenish uniforms with yellow 
Hashes and a yellow post horn in their caps. They are the 
customs’ police, who patrol the land and sea frontiers of 
Italy against smugglers, although they may also be seen in 
the streets of Rome. A Jinanziere in Italian is a customs’ 
guard and not only a gentleman who floats companies 
and dabbles in stocks and shares. 

The Metropolitani, on the other hand, arc not State 
police but Municipal and owe allegiance to the City 
Council. They wear on their hats the eagle and the SPQR 
of Rome. The enforcement of traffic, health and sanita¬ 
tion regulations, closing hours and so forth arc all part of 
their job. In some of the main centres they wear arm- 
bands to denote the foreign language which they speak. 

The sun-helmeted traffic police work in pairs on the 
main traffic intersections. One stands in the middle to 
direct the traffic, which he docs with such ballet-like 
grace and precision of movement, turns and waves of the 
arm that one sometimes gets lost hi admiration and misses 
one’s turn in the traffic. Especially is tills the case with a 
virtuoso in the Piazza Venezia who can pick out each 
individual motorist among the milling mob and direct 
him as a conductor does the members of his orchestra. 

The white-gloved autocrat of the crossroads (Jupiter 
Quadrivius we might call him, remembering that we are 
in no mean city) has a colleague who stands on the pave¬ 
ment eagle-eyed for any sign of rebellion or disobedience. 
Should one of his subjects move out of turn, he blows 
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his whistle triumphantly like a referee spotting an offside. 
Everyone in sight (or at least everyone with a guilty 
conscience, which is much the same thing) is then sup¬ 
posed to stop until the guardian of order comes up and 
administers a ticking off or if need be a contravention. 
They arc said to have special instructions, however, to be 
kind to tourists, and a foreign number plate, a friendly 
smile and an apology in halting Italian will generally save 
you from a contravention. If they fail to work, then pay 
on the spot without arguing, for it costs double when it 
comes up before the beak—a much more practical and 
expeditious method of dealing with minor offenders 
than our cumbrous summonses in police courts, with then- 
waste of everybody’s time and no discount for cash. 

Yet another police force is the Vigilanza Notturna, black- 
uniformed night watchmen who go round on bicycles 
with lamps trying the windows and doors of their clients. 
For some reason they wear on their caps the sinister em¬ 
blem of an upward-pointing dagger, wliich combines with 




their sable uniforms and nocturnal 
habits to impart to these blameless 
guardians of the rights of property a 
quite unjustifiable flavour of the S.S. 
They are a private force recruited 
from ex-soldiers and supported by 
the annual subscriptions of business 
firms, shopkeepers and private house¬ 
holders; but they have 
ccrtainpowers, e.g. that 
A of arrest during the 
hours of darkness. 




Lo Sport 

More perhaps than, even football, the national sport of 
Italy is bicycle-racing, and the baffled motorist will often 
find himself held up by traffic police or even find a main 
road closed for hours, waiting for a stream of skinny 
cyclists in multicoloured jerseys to come pedalling des¬ 
perately past, preceded and followed by gaggles of cars 
and motor-bicycles and traffic police. Considering that 
only a few spectators can see the finish, it is difficult to 
understand why this sport should arouse an enthusiasm 
on the Continent comparable with that of cricket in 
England and bullfighting in Spain. But then, any but the 
most insular of Englishmen must admit in all fairness that 
it is not easy to understand the cricket enthusiast either, 
while Central Europeans, it is credibly reported, will sit 
for days excitedly watching a chess match. Sport is 
perhaps the classic example of de gustibus non est 
disputandnm. 

For the ten years after the War, the gulf between 
Communists and Christian Democrats was hardly deeper 
than that between Bartolists and Coppists—a sort of 
dual division like that between the Green and the Blue 
factions in the Elippodrome of Byzantium, which paral¬ 
leled, cut across and probably even surpassed that be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and the Monophysites. Bartoli and 
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Coppi were the rival cycling champions, and the walls of 
Italy were covered with inscriptions— IV or M Coppi or 
Bartoli, as the case might be. These mystic letters mean 
Viva or Morte, which should be translated in our own less 
dramatic idiom as “Long Live” or “Down With”. It is at 
first rather unnerving to walk about the streets and see 
them smeared with “Death to Rome” and “Death to 
Latium”. One imagines the capital of Ladum to be 
crawling with masked Nihilists until one realises that 
M la Roma and M la Lazio refer to the rival local football 
teams and are the work of some tifoso of its rival, much as 
a cockney fan might chalk up “Down with Arsenal” or 
“Up the Spurs”. 

Politics also figure largely hr this wordy war of walls, 
and every W to Communism or Christian Democracy, 
to the King or the Republic, is turned into a neat cat’s- 
cradle by the superimposition of an M by its enemies, 
and vice versa. I have noted with relish, however, 
“Long Live the Bourgeoisie!” and “Down with Every¬ 
body! Long Live —!” painted up by exasperated indi¬ 
vidualists. The Americans have been clever or, more 
probably, lucky in the names of their representatives, for 
the walls of Rome were still covered with M Ridgeway 
when he was succeeded by General Pace, and the Com¬ 
munists, who had been equally prodigal with the slogan 
W la Pace, could hardly start painting up M Pace. Nor 
could they use M la Luce when, not long afterward, Mrs. 
Claire Booth Luce became Ambassador. “Death to the 
Light” would have been a slogan as defeatist as “Death 
to Peace.” 

The only casinos licensed in Italy are in two or three 
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resort towns such as Venice and San Remo, but the 
Government caters for the gambling instinct in other 
ways. Thus you can buy tickets at an office called Rice Vi¬ 
toria del Lotto for Lotto, which involves a weekly drawing 
of numbers in about a dozen provincial capitals. Dreams 
and fortune-tellers arc widely relied upon to prognosti¬ 
cate the winning numbers, and little books can be bought 
for converting dreams into numerals. Then there arc 
state lotteries upon the big horse-races at Merano and 
Agnano and the motor-races at Monza, but the most 
popular gamble of all is the Totocalcio, the weekly foot¬ 
ball pool based upon the results of the thirteen First 
Division soccer matches. There arc Totocalcio offices 
scattered about Rome and, in addition, many cafes have 
separate desks in charge of a young woman who distri¬ 
butes the schedinc or entrance forms gratis. There are 
several columns and the prophet can fill in as many as 
he likes, but with every two columns he has to pay 100 
lire to the Totocalcio. Every Sunday evening the results 
of the matches are posted up in the cafes and before them 
parade the punters, checking their results hopefully to sec 
if they have got all thirteen results right, an improbable 
piece of luck which may net them a fortune of anything 
up to a hundred million lire. If nobody gets a tredici, those 
with twelve, eleven or even ten correct forecasts may 
hope at least to divide the pool. 

Other gamblers play in the cafes and irattorie at 
mysterious card games such as scopoue with the forty- 
card Neapolitan pack, whose suits are swords, bludgeons, 
cups and coins. 

There is also a very ancient game called worm, which 
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Cicero referred to as inientio and is said to have been 
played by the Egyptians in 2000 b . c . It is still played, 
even although it is now forbidden on account of the many 
brawls and knifings to which it gives rise. It is played by 
two men, each of whom opens one hand and throws out 
some or all of his fingers simultaneously, at the same time 
guessing aloud the total number of fingers on the two 
hands combined, which obviously must be a number 
more than the total he himself throws and not more than 
ten, which is called morra. It is played very fast, since the 
player must simultaneously cast his fingers, call a number 
and count the total. If he is right he wins. Otherwise, they 
both proceed at breakneck speed to the next cast. It is 
not surprising that coltelhitc were frequent after several 
hours of this nerve-racking game, with the wine flowing 
all the time. Forbidden though it is, it is still to be seen, 
and often, driving through a slummy quarter on a Sunday 
afternoon, one can hear the players calling the numbers 
from the doors and courtyards. It has, for a gambling 
game, the advantage of requiring no cards, dice, hoards or 
other paraphernalia beyond ten fingers, which are 
difficult evidence to seize and bring into court. 

Swimming is a favourite summer diversion of the 
Romans as of so many other people in climates good and 
bad. Those with cars escape to fashionable resorts such as 
Fregene and Santa Marinella north of Rome or to the 
still fairly lonely beaches near Tor San Lorenzo and Monte 
Circeo to the south. The earless take the train and in 
twenty minutes are in Ostia, now rechristened the Lido 
di Roma, at the mouth of the Tiber. The imposing ruins 
of ancient Ostia, a sort of poor man’s Pompeii, lie a mile 
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or two inland, for centuries of good Umbrian soil 
brought down by the Tiber have caused the sea to 
recede here. 

Those who want to maintain the traditions of Caracalla 
and Diocletian, and bathe without leaving Rome, may- 
take their choice of several baths—-a piscina is a swimming 
bath and not a Vespasian—near the Milvian Bridge, such 
as the open-air bath at the Stadium or the big covered 
swimming bath at the Foro Italico —ne (and still better 
known as) the Foro Mussolini. There are also private 
subscription clubs with open-air swimming pools such 
as the Circolo Ippico San Giorgio and the Circolo dellc 
Muse. The ancient bridge which witnessed the conversion 
of Constantine is now in fact the hub of the sporting 
quarter of Rome. Beyond it, on the right bank, lie the 
great stadium, tennis courts and so forth, built by Mus¬ 
solini for the Olympic Games, while on the Roman side, 
below the cliffs of Monte Parioli, are the city football 
ground and the Villa Glori trotting track. Rome’s other 
racecourse is at Capannelle, just outside the city on the 
New Appian Way. 

Other sporting events much in vogue are the beauty 
competitions for the election of Miss Here or Miss There, 
on which the resorts and night spots cash in during the 
summer months. The combination of Lo Sport with La 
Donna is an irresistible draw and many a man who would 
not otherwise squander a thousand lire in a nightclub 
will feel that a Miss is as good as a Mille. Every little 
seaside resort now has its beauty contest. Miss Chalet 
Turistico of Olbia hopes eventually to go on to compete 
with big shots such as Miss Roma to become Miss Italia, 
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Miss Europe, Miss Worid and eventually perhaps (al¬ 
though no Martian entries have so far been recorded) 
Miss Universe. 


Theatres and Cinemas 

If the Romans hardly turn their heads any longer to stare 
at the gaggles of film stars of all nationalities who swarm 
in the restaurants, sit about in the Excelsior and saunter 
up and down the Via Veneto, this only reflects the fact 
that the cinema business has arisen since the war to make 
a flourishing fourth to Rome’s only other “industries”, 
bureaucracy, the Church and tourism. The city has be¬ 
come the greatest film producing centre in Europe and 
now turns out half as many films as the big Hollywood 
studios together, a tliird of them in colour. Since 1948 the 
income from the export of Italian films has doubled, and 
she has raced ahead of Britain and France to take second 
place to America. 

American gossip-writers like to call Rome “Holly- 
wood-on-Tibcr”, both for that reason and because of the 
ceaseless influx of American actors and producers who 
make international films at Cinecitta and the other 
studios in and around Rome. That way they simultane¬ 
ously avoid American income tax for themselves and 
save production costs and blocked lire for their companies. 
But purely Italian films have also won themselves a place 
in the first rank since the end of the war with talented 
directors and beautiful stars. In parenthesis, it is curious 
to note that while the earlier post-war Italian films seemed 
to be mostly about priests, now the heroines tend rather 
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to be prostitutes. It may seem somewhat surprising that 
they should be compelled to earn their living in the 
licensed houses, considering that they all seem to look like 
Martine Carole, Marta Toren, Lea Padovani, Silvana 
Mangano or Linda Darnell. But disappointment awaits 
the optimistic amorist (he should be warned) who visits 
Rome in the expectation of being able to enjoy the favours 
of such gorgeous creatures in the case chiuse. That is doubt¬ 
less what is meant when the critics say that the neo¬ 
realism of the immediate post-war period is giving place 
to box-office appeal. 

Nor is it much use coming to Rome for a round of 
good theatres since, with the exception of revues whose 
jokes and songs will be Greek to most foreigners, the 
theatre in Italy is not in a flourishing state such as it is in 
Spain. (According to Orson Welles, you would never get 
enough Italians to sit silent for three hours and listen to 
other people talking.) It has always had to compete with 
the traditional national art form, the opera, and it has not 
revived now that the opera itself is in decadence (although 
Italy must be the only country where you will still find 
itinerant opera companies touring in small country 
towns). 

The Rome Opera is a great social occasion, but it is 
not rated artistically on a level with the Scala at Milan or 
the San Carlo at Naples. The summer visitor to Rome 
perhaps has the best of it, for he has the chance of seeing 
the open-air opera season, unique in tire world, consisting 
mostly of such magnificent pieces by Puccini and Verdi 
as Turcmdot and Aida, which is put on at the Baths of 
Caracalla. The ancient caldarium encloses the largest stage 
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ill the world, where in Aida, for instance, six hundred 
actors can mingle with camels and horses and chariots 
without seeming a crowd. In front of the great red ruins 
mounting to the smoke-blue skies, ten thousand spectators 
sit beneath the stars. 

In Italy the place ol both theatre and opera has been to 
a considerable extent usurped by the cinema. The pros¬ 
perity of the producing companies is reflected in that of 
what one may call the retail side, for in the same period of 
expansion as I mentioned above, the number of Italian 
cinemas has leapt from 6,500 to about 10,000, while the 
value of the films exhibited has increased nearly six times. 
Nearly two hundred cinemas advertise daily in the Rome 
papers, in addition to the numerous church-halls and 
similar places (probably several hundred, for nearly every 
parish has one) which also shows films every day. In one 
of them I saw a forty-year-old Charlie Chaplin for the 
modest price of 57 lire. 

An Italian film director told me once that not only has 
Italy the highest per capita rate of film-goers in Europe 
but that the average Italian goes to the cinema twice a 
week. This I found it very hard to believe, considering 
the millions who cannot afford it and the millions of 
others who live in remote villages far from a cinema. 

“Then many town-dwellers must go every night.” 

“They do,” he replied. “You see, the Italians don’t 
drink; they don’t read books; they don’t entertain or 
give parties in their houses. So they go to the cinema 
instead.” 

“What did they do before?” I asked. 

“Made babies,” he answered. 
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Churchgoing 

More perhaps than any other European people the 
Italians are on terms of easy friendship with Christ, the 
Virgin and the Saints. They go to church to visit them on 
Simdays, festas and anniversaries much as they would call 
to pay their respects to the older and more revered mem¬ 
bers of their own families on similar occasions—or if they 
are just feeling lonely or perplexed. 

Thus their habit of making an acte de presence at Mass 
and, of slipping into church to pray for a little and then 
out again makes for a constant coming and going during 
services to which Protestants are not accustomed. More¬ 
over, the Romans are used from childhood to the notion 
that their more famous churches are in some sort museums 
and picture galleries as well, to which godless barbarian 
tourists have as much right as they have. The sightseer 
need not suffer from air over-tender conscience, for if he 
were not able to visit, say, St. Peter’s or Santa Maria 
Maggiore whenever there was “a service going on” in 
one of the chapels, he would seldom indeed be able to do 
so. 

At the same time, reverence and politeness alike 
dictate discretion. Ideally, you should not sightsee at all 
during Mass, but the temptation is a grave one in such 
non-parish churches as Santa Maria della Pace, which 
open for an hour or two in the early morning for Mass 
and then immediately close for the day, opening again 
only after dark for evening service. (The great basilicas 
remain open all day; the parish churches close at midday 
and reopen from four to six, or later if there are services.) 
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If you must do so, therefore, do not chatter with your 
triends or clump around in heavy boots and iron-shod 
heels. Roman Catholics will know what to do, but non- 
Catholics should “freeze” and face the altar when they 
hear a bell ringing and see the congregation sink to their 
knees and cross themselves. 

More important, perhaps, is the question of conserva¬ 
tism in dress. If Romans wander about their churches and 
talk to each other during services in a way which some¬ 
times shocks a pious Protestant, they on their side would 
be equally horrified at the notion of a service for appro¬ 
priately costumed Inkers such as occasionally makes an 
English headline. At St. Peter’s and most other Roman 
churches, strict rules are enforced; for men, trousers and 
not shorts; for women skirts and not slacks, long sleeves, 
and covered shoulders. Otherwise they are politely but 
firmly shown the door. In this case the letter of the law, 
however, is for once in a way more liberal than the spirit, 
for the usher or sacristan will let a woman drape her nude 
arms in a scarf or allow her male escort, if she has one, to 
lend her his jacket (again if he has one) to cover the shock¬ 
ing sight of a white shoulder or a sunburnt arm. But 
definitely no slacks or shorts. 

If you are going to St. Peter’s, leave your camera 
behind. Cameras are taken off you and kept at the central 
door against a ticket. That means not only that you are 
held up on going in but that you have to queue again for 
your camera when you go out. 
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Audiences 

Many people go to Home in order to have an Audience 
with the Pope. Many others think that, as they are in 
Rome, they might as well do so. Audiences with the 
Pope arc of four kinds. There is no need to bother about 
how to obtain a Private or Special Audience unless you 
are an Ambassador, Archbishop or similar big shot, in 
which case you will know already. The kind of Audience 
to which you may aspire if you have a pull in the reli¬ 
gious, social or diplomatic world is the Bnciamino, when 
parties of about twenty-five people at a time arc received 
in the Hall of Tapestries, and kneel to kiss the ring (hence 
the name) of the Pope as he walks among them and talks to 
his visitors. An invitation to one of these may be obtained 
through diplomatic or ecclesiastical channels. The best 
thing to do is to try and get ail introduction to some 
College or monsignore in Rome, to someone at the Em¬ 
bassy, or better still the Legation to the Holy See. 

Once a week, if he is in good health, the Pope gives a 
Public Audience to between one and three thousand 
people. These are very popular not only with foreign 
visitors but with Italian honeymoon couples up from the 
provinces who want to start off their married life on the 
right foot. The Pope generally makes a speech to the 
assembled company and then blesses them. 

To get a ticket for one of these, you go to the far right- 
hand corner of the colonnade in the Piazza San Pietro and 
past the Swiss Guard at the Bronze Door, remarking 
“Udieuza” in tones of enquiry or authority whenever 
it seems called for. When you reach the right office, leave 
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your address on die form they give you, and a ticket will 
be sent you by hand within twenty-four hours. Obviously, 
when you go to the Audience, you will not wear a check 
shirt and shorts, or your tvife a low neck and short dress, 
but there is no need for the dark suits and mantillas which 
are tfe rigueur in the case of Baciamatio audiences. 


Dress 

Apart from what to wear for ceremonial occasions such 
as a Papal Audience or a day in the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot, it is never easy to lay down sartorial rules; one 
visitor to Rome will be moving in smart society, another 
in bohemian or artistic circles, yet a third among hikers 
and youth-hostellers, and so forth. As a general principle, 
however, I would suggest that the ordinary tourist who 
wants to get the most out of his trip all round, should 
dress as inconspicuously as is compatible with comfort. 
In a word, he should do as the Romans do. For ten 
months in the year at least he should dress in Rome not 
as if he were at the seaside but as though he were in a 
large English city, rather wanner than the average for the 
tune of year. He can skip the umbrella and the bowler hat. 
Romans carry umbrellas only in wet weather and not as 
part of a uniform like Londoners, while bowler hats arc 
so rare on the Continent as to excite stares and even 
derision, except in Poland where they are (or used to be) 
worn with cassocks by priests. The only one I have seen 
in Rome is the billycock painted as a symbol of mascu¬ 
linity on the door of the gendemen’s lavatory in the Eden 
Hotel. 
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For the two hot holiday months of July and August 
anything goes—except shorts, which the Romans resent 
as bad manners at atiy time of year. An open shirt, no 
jacket and sandals are the normal garb of such Romans as 
have not fled from the city, and can be worn unblushingly 
even by men who would as soon walk down Piccadilly 
without their trousers as without their hat. 

Evening dress is seldom worn by men. Black ties and 
dinner jackets are de rigueur for gala dinners and balls and 
for the stalls for the first night at the opera, but they are 
not usual for private dinner parties. Diplomats sometimes 
give parties where a smoking is expected, but your hostess 
will usually specify when inviting you. If it is a border¬ 
line case and she has said nothing, you will lose no face 
by ringing up and asking. 


Monks and Seminarists 

“1 never saw so many priests in all my life,” remarked a 
Rumanian lady to me on her first visit to Rome. 

‘‘Nor arc you likely to,” I replied, “until you conic 
back here again. They are a speciality of the place.” 

The majority of the priests, monks and nuns are the 
same, save in quantity, as those to be seen all over the 
world, and most amateur priest-watchers will be able to 
recognise, say, the sober brown habit and hood of the 
Capuchins and pick out the magpie-like black and white 
plumage of the Dominicans. More localised and less 
familiar arc such orders as the Trinitarians, whose 
founder saw a vision of an angel in a white robe with a 
blue and red cross on his breast and whose followers still 
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wear that as their habit—their original mission as a 
Reclemptionist Order is recalled by the mosaic of the 
white and the black slave over the door of their now 
deserted convent of San Tomaso in Formis on the Coelian 
Hill; or their neighbours the Passionists, who live across 
the road in Sand Giovanni e Paolo and wear the badge of 
the Passion, a heart worked in white on their black 
habits. 

The Seminarists belonging to the various colleges also 
wear their distinctive uniforms and, since their habitat is 
confined to Rome, it may be useful to list the more im¬ 
portant of them. The one thing they all have in common 
is a round black beaver hat. 

The gaudiest are the students from the German College, 
who include also Austrians, Croats and Hungarians, and 
who are locally known as the gamberi cotti, or “boiled 
prawns”, from their scarlet cassocks and so pram. (A 
soprana is a sleeveless upper garment worn over the 
sottana or cassock.) There is a legend, probably libellous, 
that in the old days when the students were in the habit 
of frequenting houses of ill fame, the worst of all were 
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those of the Collegia Germanico and that the Pope, as part 
of the general clean-up, condemned them to wear these 
scarlet robes so they could always be picked out at sight. 
The more charitable story is that the red symbolises the 
blood which they are prepared to shed for their faith. 

The students of the English College dress very soberly 
in sashlcss black cassock and so prana, while the Scots on 
the other hand blossom forth in a peacock-blue cassock, 
black soprana and crimson sash. (How the youthful Corvo 
must have regretted the blue and crimson when he was 
expelled from the Scots College!) The North Americans 
wear a black cassock with blue pipings and a red sash; the 
Irish a black cassock and soprana with red pipings and no 
sash; the Canadians and the French a black priest’s cassock 
with no sash; the Spaniards and Spanish Americans a 
black cassock with a light blue sash and blue pipings; the 
Portuguese a black cassock and soprana with a sash striped 
in the national green and red; the Brazilians the same, ex¬ 
cept that their sash is striped green and yellow; the 
Greeks and Ruthcnians a blue cassock with a red sash and 
pipings and a black soprana ; the Belgians a black cassock 
with red pipings; the Poles a black cassock with a green 
sash; the Bohemians a black cassock with a light brown 
striped sash. 

The students of the Pontifical Seminary wear a sashless 
purple cassock and soprana-, those of the Vatican College 
a purple cassock and crimson sash; those of the Propaganda 
a black cassock with red pipings, buttons and sash; and 
those of the Collegio Capranica a sashless black cassock 
and soprana with silver buckles on their shoes. 

Of the national colleges the English can lay some claim 
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to be both the oldest and the newest. While the German 
and Greek Colleges are the senior as continuous founda¬ 
tions, the English College, justly known as the Venerabitc 
for it has been established for 600 years in the Via M011- 
serrato, can claim at least a spiritual descent from the 
Schola Anglorium founded by King Ina of Wessex in 727 
and whose burning down in 816 is depicted by Raphael in 
Ids fresco of the Incendio in the Vatican. The youngest 
college is the Beda in Via San Nicolo da Tolentino, 
named after the Venerable Bede and devoted to the train¬ 
ing of English converts and others of mature years wish¬ 
ing to enter the priesthood. 






Hotels 

There is accommodation in Rome to suit nearly all 
purses, from the Excelsior, the Grand, the Hassler and the 
other Grand Babylons, where Asiatic royalties and Ameri¬ 
can millionaires “descend”, through clean plain pensions 
at not much more than a pound a day all in, to youth 
hostels and camping sites. Rome, like London and almost 
all other European cities, is badly undcrhotellcd and the 
good old days of unplanned and haphazard travel are 
nearly over. At least from March till October, it is 
necessary to make reservations well ahead, particularly 
since the big tourist agencies block-book several months 
in advance. 

If you are watching your money, look carefully at the 
various charges for service, taxes, heating and so forth. 
They can bring the advertised price of your room up to 
half as much again, leaving you without enough cash to 
pay your bill—and the currency restrictions incline 
British Consuls to look with an even chillier eye than 
before the War on penniless tourists who turn up and try 
to cash cheques for their hotel bill or borrow their fare 
home. 

Hotel taps are (rather misleadingly for English visitors) 
labelled C for “hot” and F for “cold”, but often, to assist 
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the unlettered, the hot tap is enamelled in red and the 
cold in blue. It is easy to remember—red-hot and blue 
with cold. But even this visual aid is no guarantee that 
cold water will come out of the blue tap, and even less 
that hot water will come out of the red tap. The prudent 
traveller will pack his own soap and towel, as the former 
at least will only be supplied in crack hotels or in the 
chain ofjolly Hotels belonging to Marzotto’s, who manu¬ 
facture their own soap in addition to textiles, wines and 
heavens knows what. Jolly is not in this context an 
English adjective implying that great fun will be had by 
all, but an Italian noun meaning the “joker” of a pack of 
cards and pronounced “yolly”. 

Quite a few of those excellent institutions called in 
Italy Alberghi Diurni, or “day hotels”, are scattered about 
Rome. But do not boast to your friends of how luxuri¬ 
ously you lived there, or how much or little you paid, for 
bedrooms are about the only thing they do not offer. 
They have cloakrooms where you can leave your luggage, 
lavatories and barbers’ shops, laundries and clothes 
pressers. You can get a bath, a manicure, a pedicure or a 
shoeshine. The newest one, under the Stazionc Termini, 
even offers a writing room with typists to take dictation 
if you need them. 


Flats 

The address of a Roman flat-dweller generally has 
two numbers on it; the first is the street number, the 
second the interno, the number of the apartment itself. 7/6 
means Flat 6 in House number 7. Do not address letters 
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to your English friends as So-and-so Esq. The pigeon 
holes marked E in Continental hotels and post offices 
are crammed with mouldering letters, waiting to be 
claimed by Mr. Esq., which is often believed on the 
Continent to be the commonest English patro¬ 
nymic. 

A Roman’s house is indeed his castle after ten in the 
evening. In one of my flats, I needed four keys to get my¬ 
self home; one for the cancello, the iron gate opening 
from the street into the garden; the second for th eportane, 
the front door of the palazzo itself; the third for the 
lift; and the fourth for my own flat. Nobody could get in 
(or get out, once they were in) unless I came down and 
unlocked all the doors for them. The portiere very often 
has no bell, and even if he has he is sleeping as only a 
concierge can sleep, in some remote basement out of 
earshot. If you live alone and are taken seriously ill in the 
night, no human aid can save you. Even if you can stagger 
to a telephone and call for a doctor, he cannot get into 
the palazzo, unless you can get down the stairs to wait 
outside in the street and let him in. The Protestant ceme¬ 
tery where Keats and Shelley rest is a lovely and peaceful 
place, but it has no room for many more graves and, all 
in all, it is wiser not to be taken ill in the night in Rome. 

Blocks of flats nearly always have lifts, and their mode 
of operation constitutes a very nice indication of the 
social level of the building and therefore of its tenants. 
At the top of the scale, pari passu with the great baroque 
palaces,* which have no lifts anyway, are the expensive 

* Originally these palaces were built not for a single household, but 
to house the head of the family on the piano nobile or first floor, and his 
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modern blocks, where the lifts have no keys and nothing 
to pay; you just turn a handle, press a button and send 
yourself up. Then come those with keys, where you 
have to hunt for the portiere to open them and give him a 
ten-lire tip. Below them again are those where you have 
to put a five-lire piece into a slot or buy a act tone from the 
porter before the lift will work. Extremes meet and at 
the bottom of the scale are the old tenement houses where, 
as in the princely palaces with the noble names, you have 
to toil up innumerable flights of stairs on foot. 

The Roman landlord generally demands a deposit 
of two months’ rent in advance. Possession being nine 
points of the law, this puts him in a good tactical position 
for the inevitable wrangle over damages and dilapida¬ 
tions when you move out. The knowing tenant will 
therefore generally try to find some good excuse for 
not paying his last two months’ rent. This equalises the 
situation of both parties. 

One does not need to live long in a Roman flat to 
realise that the lighting system is designed for amorous 
dalliance rather than serious reading. No doubt the 
Italians would reply that their literature, while second to 
none in the world, is nevertheless less beautiful than their 
women—and there they are very likely right. In fact, the 
Italians read very little. I know that if I ran the Italian 
Publishers’ or Booksellers’ Association or PEN Club, I 


married children and grandchildren, poor relations and maiden aunts, 
in suites on the upper floors. This patriarchal system has decayed; the 
sons now go out into the world or prefer to live on their own; their 
apartments are let to strangers, but the palaces still fulfil their original 
function as blocks of flats. 
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should start a campaign for proper lighting in the 
home as a necessary preliminary to pushing the sales 
of books. 

The wise man never stirs in Rome without a torch in 
his pocket, for the lights are liable to go on and off in the 
most unpredictable fashion. The school of thought which 
sees a Red under every bed maintains that the Com¬ 
munist electricians want to demonstrate their power (and 
of the six quarters of Rome in which 1 have lived, 
luxurious, slummy and middleclass, the smart suburb of 
Parioli was incomparably the worst afflicted in this 
respect) but I prefer to think that it is their idea of a 
joke. Turn the lights out; lovers snatch a kiss in the 
dark; turn them on again suddenly and a good laugh 
is had by all. 

Cash in Hand 

The question of tipping, more perhaps than any other, is 
one which spoils the pleasure and gnaws at the self- 
confidence of the traveller in a strange country. Much or 
little? Plow much and to whom? The rule in Rome and 
Southern Italy generally is to tip everyone in sight who 
looks as if he expects it but to tip them each very modestly, 
unlike in England where we are more afraid of insulting a 
man by undertipping him than of offending him by not 
tipping him at all. hi rich Milan over tipping can put a 
man’s social stock up and help him cut a bellaJigura but in 
Rome, while you should tip on the generous side—.you 
gain little by extravagant tipping, for the Romans 
themselves mostly have to stretch their lire a long way and 
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tend to write you down as a mug who does not know the 
value of money. 

No more than any two people will ever quite agree on 
what is the happy medium between extravagance and 
meanness, will they agree on the rough and ready guide 
which I have dared to list below, but if you follow it you 
will at least not go very far wrong or have to lose your 
sleep wondering which kind of a fool you have made of 
yourself 

Bear in mind, too, that human relationships mean a lot 
to Italians, and a smile and a pleasant word will go far to 
convert a modest tip into a signorile one, or carry a sig- 
iwrile tip into the principesco class. 

In the restaurants, where there is already a percentage 
charge on the bill, there is no need to do a lot of mental 
arithmetic. The waiter will not expect you to duplicate 
the service charge, but he will like you to leave on the 
plate some little acknowledgement of his existence. Some¬ 
thing like ten per cent or a bit under is a good average, 
e.g. a hundred lire on a 1,200 or 1,500 lire meal, but it 
will depend on the amount of loose money which he 
leaves 011 your plate among the change from your hill. 
It is considered mean to pick up the small coins but un¬ 
necessary to fish in your pocket for more to make up the 
amount to any fixed percentage. Ten or twenty lire 
similarly will be enough for the waiter who brings a 
glass of beer or a coffee to your table in a cafe or birreria. 

When the itinerant musicians who play in the trattorie 
bring round the offertory plate, put in fifty or a hundred 
lire according to the type of place and number of your 
party. In smarter restaurants, where they do not bring 
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the hat round but have a dish for la musica conspicuously 
placed near the door, make it at least a hundred lire as 
you go out, but if they have been paying your table 
special attention, playing you request tunes and fiddling 
soulfully into your lady’s appreciative ear, five hundred 
or even a thousand will not be extravagant. 

If you take a drink al banco at an ordinary cafe bar, it is 
usual to put five lire in the barman’s saucer—or ten if 
there are two or three of you. At smarter bars tipping is 
optional. The usual thing is to leave the barman the small 
change out of the notes, but if you use the bar a lot you 
can go often without tipping and give him a good one 
occasionally when you are feeling in an expansive 
mood. 

Give-at least a hundred lire or even two to the errand 
boy who delivers your purchases from a shop, for many 
of them are not paid and have to live on their tips. 
Taxi drivers expect a tip but are content with less than 
London taxis. Generally the loose change out of a note 
will do; if it is an even fare add, say, fifty. Cinema ushers 
like a ten or twenty lire tip, and theatres and opera 
attendants a hundred. The usual tip to a car park attendant 
is fifty lire, but if you have no fifties give him a hundred 
rather than ask for change. If you use him several times a 
day, you need not pay fifty every time; twenty or thirty 
will do. A barber will expect a hundred unless he is him¬ 
self the padrone, If you have to get th e portiere of a block of 
flats or offices to unlock the lift for you, give him ten lire. 
Italians usually tip the butler or maid a hundred fire or 
two after a cocktail party, and to do so will always put 
up your stock. 
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Railway porters have a fixed tariff of 60 lire for each 
piece of luggage, but give them a tip on top of that vary¬ 
ing from forty to two hundred according to the class you 
are travelling, your general air of wealth and your in¬ 
terest in upholding your national prestige. A hundred 
lire note, for example, is enough for a single suitcase. 
Naturally they expect a good tip if they have to race to 
put you and your luggage on to the train, as sometimes 
occurs when trains are late in making their connections in 
provincial stations—and has been known to happen even 
in Rome to travellers who mislay their sense of time. 
If you are travelling in a sleeping car, your porter will 
hoist tilings through the window to a character who will 
stow them on the rack and then touch his Wagon-Lits 
cap. Ask him whether he is travelling on the train (Lei 
viaggia con not?) and if he says no give him a hundred lire. 
When you get to the other end give the Wagon-Lits 
attendant who travels with you three to five hundred lire 
according to the length of the journey. 

Hotels have a fixed percentage charge, so that you 
need not leave anything for the chambermaid unless she 
has done some special service for you, but this percentage 
charge does not cover the hall porter, who expects a 
hundred fire when you leave if he has done nothing for 
you and more if he has or if you have been allowed to 
honour his hotel with your presence for more than a day 
or two, nor the facchino who carries your luggage in and 
out and should be given at least a hundred lire, or more 
if you have a lot of stuff. 

People with their own flats have three special tipping 
times a year to face—Christmas, Easter and Ferragosto. 
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The usual tariff: for this is: 
each servant—a thousand lire 
portiere (concierge)—a thousand lire 
postino (postman)—five hundred lire 
wondezztiio or spazzino (dustman)—one to three 
hundred lire 

fattorino (who brings telegrams)—a hundred lire 
porta pacchi (who brings parcels)—a hundred lire. 

The last named is particularly irksome, trifling though it 
is, because in my experience parcels arc practically never 
delivered at home. What you get is a barely legible 
yellow slip which, after much cogitation and consultation 
with local friends, eventually lands you at the end of a 
queue in one of the post offices where—always supposing 
you have not forgotten to bring your passport with you 
—you will be handed your parcel to deliver to yourself. 
At Easter there is also the priest who comes around to 
bless your house for the year and to whom you should 
give at least five hundred lire. At Christmas there is the 
so-called “thirteenth month”, which used to be a tip but 
is now a legal obligation; it means that you have to pay 
each of your servants an extra month’s wages if they have 
been in your service for at least a year, of less in propor¬ 
tion to the length of time they have been with you. (You 
should of course give them a Christmas present as well, 
since this extraordinary imposition is no fault of theirs.) 
The tredicesimo wese is quite something to be budgeted for 
when reckoning up your various Christmas expenses. 
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Anglicisms 

The British Consulate (tel. 689414) is on the east side of 
the Piazza di Spagna; it likes visitors to register their 
names and addresses there. (I believe it gets you on to the 
lists of people to be invited to the Queen’s Birthday 
Garden Party at the Embassy or to be evacuated should a 
sudden war break out. One event happens regularly every 
June and the other may happen at any moment, so that it 
seems worthwhile doing if you are going to be any length 
of time in Rome.) The Embassy (tel. 776551) is in the 
Villa Volkonsky in the Via Conte Rosso, half-left from 
St. John Latcran and across the Via Emanuele Filiberto. 
Cook’s office is at the bottom of the Via Vcncto, almost 
on the corner of the Piazza Barberini and the B.E.A. 
office (tel. 489x11) is next to the Hotel Quirinale, the 
official British air terminal hotel, near the top of the Via 
Nazionale on the south side. (Nearly all the other airline 
offices are in either the Via Barberini or the Via Bissolati.) 
If you need an English-speaking doctor, ring up the Con¬ 
sulate or the Salvator Mundi, the excellent new inter¬ 
national, but mainly Anglo-American, hospital on the 
Janiculum (tel. 582860). 

The times of services of the principal English-language 
churches are published in the Rome Daily American on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The churches themselves are: 

All Saints’ (Anglican), Via del Babuino 154. 

San Silvestro in Capite (English Roman Catholic), 
Piazza San Silvestro. 

St. Andrew’s (Church of Scotland), Via XX Settem- 
bre 7. 
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St. Patrick’s (Irish Roman Catholic), Via Bonconi- 
pagni 33. 

St. Susanna (American Roman Catholic), corner of 
Via XX Settembre and Largo Santa Susanna. 

St. Paul’s Within the Walls (American Episcopalian), 
Via Nazionale 58. 

Sant’Onofrio (American Franciscans), Piazza Sant’Ono- 
frio on the Janiculum. 

There is an English tearoom in the Piazza di Spagnajust 
on the left of the Spanish Steps, and, as I have mentioned 
before, an English bookshop and lending library under 
the sign of the Lion at 181 Via del Babuino. The Palazzo 
Del Drago in the Via Quattro Fontanc, the first entrance 
on the left going toward Santa Maria Maggiore from the 
Four Fountains themselves, contains the British Press 
Office reading room, with all the latest British periodicals, 
and the British Council library, with a large selection of 
English books, which arc allowed out on loan, and works 
of reference which are definitely not—and which the 
librarian defends like a tigress from would-be borrowers. 
Serious readers can without difficulty get permission to 
use the excellent library of the British School of Art and 
Archeology in the Valle Giuha, but books cannot as a rule 
be taken out. 

The American Embassy and Consulate (tel. 414 for 
both) are in two big palazzi on the bend of the Via 
Veneto just below the Excelsior Hotel, and almost oppo¬ 
site is the USIS American Library (tel. 485372). The 
Irish Legation (tel. 760242) is at Valle delle Camine 3, 
near the Porta Capena. The addresses and telephone 
numbers of the Dominion Legations are as follows: 
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Australia, Via Carlo Dolci 1 j—tel. 878783; Canada, Via 
Saverio Mcrcadante 15—tel. 846842; Ceylon, Via Monte 
Parioli—tel. 802349; India, Via Francesco Denza 36— 
tel. 878385; Pakistan, Via G. Mangilli 30—tel. 870278; 
South Africa, Via Nomentana 303—tel. 847052. New 
Zealand has no representation in Rome. 

There are two British-owned garages in Rome, the 
‘‘British Garage” (tel. 81937) at Viale Libia 31 just off the 
Piazza Sant’ Emerenziana at the far end of the Via Nomen- 
tana, who are Morris and Standard specialists, and the 
Autorimessa Regina at Via Adda 109A, run by a former 
Austin mechanic named John Pearson (tel. 864628). They 
speak English also at the Martorelli Garage (tel. 779258) 
at Via Illiria 15A, who are the Rolls and Bentley agents 
and, being situated between the Embassy and FAO, have 
a considerable British clientele. There arc also two 
foreign-language cinemas in Rome which specialise in 
first releases and revivals of British, American and French 
films. One is the Fiammetta in the basement of the Open 
Gate Club in the Via San Nicolo da Tolentino just off the 
Via Bissolati, and the other, the appropriately named 
Arcobaleno (or Rainbow), is by contrast up in the sky 
on the top floor of the building which houses the big 
Cim department shop just off the Via XX Settembre. 
Both advertise their programmes in the Rome Daily 
American. 

I know of nowhere in Rome where English beer is on 
sale. To my palate the local beer nearest to English bitter 
is the Dreher, brewed in Trieste, which has two beer- 
halls in Rome, one in the Piazza SS Apostoli and tire 
other in the Via Mazzarino running from the Piazza 
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Montccavallo to the Via Nazionalc. English cigarettes can 
be bought in the larger tobacconists in the Centro, at 350 
lire for twenty, and there is an English type of Italian 
cigarette called Virginia , which sells at 260 lire for a packet 
of twenty—or ten lire more than the much better Swiss- 
produced smuggled blue packets of “Player’s Virginia 
No. 6” which are sold by old ladies and spivs on the street 
corners near the main post office. Most people smoke 
Nazionali at 160 or the slightly superior Nazionali Esporta- 
zionc at 200 lire for twenty. 

English pipe-tobacco is unobtainable but Italian trin¬ 
ciato makes a passable smoke. Go to the big tobacco 
monopoly on the east side of the Corso between the 
Piazza Colonna and the Piazza Sciarra, try the two or 
three different blends of trinciato and experiment. If you 
are coming out to Rome for a few weeks or months you 
will be well advised to bring out a few tins of English pipe 
tobacco (the Italian customs arc very gentle with tourists 
as a rule) and blend it with trinciato in such proportions 
as your taste and your home supplies may dictate. It is no 
good thinking you can have your own tobacco sent out 
from home, since Italy is not one of those countries with 
which wc have a commercial agreement on the subject. 
British tobacco is liable first to British and then to Italian 
duties, so that by the time they are both paid you might as 
well be smoking gold leaf in its literal sense. 

OO 

Lavatories in Italy are not one of those things which they 
order better in Prance. The horrors I remember when I 
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first visited the country thirty years ago, are now well- 
nigh extinct. The privies of today work and seldom smell 
too bad. 

Lavatories in hotels and restaurants are for some curious 
reason marked with the mystic and ill-omened double 
negative zero (dreaded by cricketers as “a pair of spec¬ 
tacles” or “ducks’ eggs”), by the plain English letters 
“WC” or by their proper Italian names of “ gabinetto ” 
(cabinet), “ tolcttn ” (toilet) and “ ritirnto ” (retreat), which are 
what you use when you ask the waiter or the chamber¬ 
maid the way. In a village you would ask for a cesso, but 
this is considered unrefined by city dwellers. Where the 
sexes are differentiated, you will find Donne for women 
and Uomini for men in such democratic places as railway 
stations. That is fairly easy if you remember that Uomini 
comes from the Latin homo, a man, as in Homo Sapiens, 
but at a slightly higher social level (for these subtle class 
distinctions exist in Italy as well as in England) you have 
to memorise the last vowel carefully to distinguish be¬ 
tween Signori (Gentlemen) and Signore (Ladies), all the 
more because signore is a singular gentleman as well as 
plural ladies. 

The Emperor Vespasian would be surprised, were he 
to return to earth, to find that his name still lingers on the 
tongues of men not as a soldier or a lawgiver but as the 
originator of those neat little urinals for men winch dot 
the streets of his old capital as of other Continental cities, 
and which arc still known by his August and Imperial 
name. The loftiest one of them all is on the roof of St, 
Peter’s. 

The proud title of the Vespasian of the Twentieth 
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Century might well be claimed by one Ugo Renzi of 
Turin, for his name appears on all the little greenish-grey 
concrete public urinals of Italy, whose walls conceal the 
user between neck and calf from the sight of passers by. 
Whether or not he tips his hat as a lady friend walks 
along outside is a nice point of etiquette so far unresolved 
and one to which those knowledgeable gentlemen who 
produce confidential handbooks for young diplomats 
might profitably turn their attention. 




CHAPTER X 




Soldi 

In Rome the weather is not tiie capricious if greying 
primadonna which she is in London, and money may 
almost be said to replace her as a staple subject of conversa¬ 
tion. All the same, it is sometimes a little confusing for 
the stranger, since wages, salaries, rents and so forth are 
reckoned by the month and not, as with us, by the week 
or by the year. Generally also there is a silent “thousand” 
to be understood. Thus if you ask a man the rent of his 
flat (and there is no conversational taboo on such questions 
—“Quanto costa?” is one of the first questions a Roman 
will ask a stranger) and he answers “Sixty”, you under¬ 
stand him to mean sixty thousand lire a month. 

Money is relative in Rome as elsewhere; sixty thousand 
lire is not only the average monthly rental of a fairly small 
flat in a good quarter; it can easily be earned in a couple 
of days by a popular whore in a first-class casa chi user, it is 
also the monthly salary of many senior civil servants 
with families to keep. How they do it heaven only knows, 
even with the most drastic economics. Certainly it is only 
possible because many of them hold down two jobs at 
the same time and because the majority of them, being 
Romans, either own their apartment or pay a nominal 
controlled prc-War rent. 

Many, perhaps most, of the vast baroque palaces are 
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still inhabited by the noble families which built them, 
Colonnas, Caetanis, Dorias, Patrizis, Sacchettis and so on, 
even though a great part of them arc let oft' as flats— 
not only to turn a profit but as the only possible way of 
keeping them up. A few old Roman families arc still 
fabulously rich, notably those who own the valuable 
acres in the city which once formed the gardens of their 
ancestral villas. One such princess refused six hundred 
thousand lire a month offered by some opulent American 
friends of mine for a furnished villa she owned in Parioli. 
It was lying empty but “she had decided it was too much 
bother to let it after all”—too much bother to pick up 
four thousand pounds a year! 

But money, speaking generally, is a commodity in short 
supply in Rome, and quite well-dressed men may often 
be seen in a tobacconist’s shop buying a single cigarette or 
a single stick of chewing gum. That may be one reason 
why it is so enormously difficult to get change in Rome. 
“Non ha spied?” the shopkeepers will say, if you offer 
them a five or ten thousand, or even a thousand, lire note. 
They always seem to think you are getting something on 
them or making an unfair profit if you give them one 
large note and get a lot of small ones back. 

The salaried middle classes, who comprise a great part 
of the population of Rome, are hard hit by the steadily 
rising inflation. They cannot share in the profits or fiddle 
their income tax like the merchants and the industrialists 
on the one hand; nor, like the workers on the other, 
can they afford to ignore outward appearances and spend 
their money on such solid realities' as food. Come what 
may, they have to make a bella figure. 
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Bella Figura 

Bello figura does not mean being shaped like Sophia 
Loren or Gina Lollobrigida, but it is almost the exact 
equivalent of the oriental “face”. The opposite to making 
a holla figura is to make a brutta figura, which means “to 
lose face’’. So important is this matter of “face” that often 
the best way to persuade a reluctant Roman to do what 
you want is to appeal to him frankly as man to man and 
explain that if he does not you will cut a brutta figura. If 
lie is a decent chap, lie will probably sec your point and 
give way. 

Many of the Roman middle classes can afford only one 
proper meal a day—at midday—and that mainly com¬ 
posed of the cheap but filling pasta. In the evening they 
may very likely buy something cold hr a rosticceria and 
take it round to an osteria to eat with a quarter litre of 
Frascati. But holla figura demands that they must keep at 
least one good suit of clothes to go out in—and in fact 
the men dress well and neatly and take great care of their 
clothes. 

You will often sec a clerk, arriving at his office in 
the morning, take off his coat, hang it carefully on a 
hangar and don an alpaca jacket or a cardigan for the 
day’s work, at the same time pulling on a pair of pro¬ 
tectors for his shirtsleeves and cuffs. The girls who walk 
out in the evening are very smartly, if simply, dressed, 
though most of them have made their own clothes or got 
a friend to run them up at very little cost. 

All tins means, of course, that the middle classes have 
to stint themselves behind their own front doors, saving 
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their good clothes to go out in and economising on food 
and furniture. That is why there is no such thing as 
“pot-luck”, “dropping in any time you are passing” or 
“opening a tin”. Do not expect your Roman friends to 
ask you immediately into their homes for a meal—they 
do not do it to each other—or feel offended if they do 
not return your hospitality, ft all comes back to the 
question of bellafyurn. 

If a Roman does decide to give a party lie will plan it 
for weeks ahead and he will do it as well as he possibly can. 
If he cannot afford to entertain according to his own ideas 
of how it might to be done, then he prefers not to do 
it at all. 

The Roman aristocracy are a very close circle. The 
rich cosmopolitan business men are to be found in 
Milan, Turin and Genoa, not in Rome. The Roman 
salariat is mostly too poor to entertain. That is why you 
will so often hear English residents saying that they would 
like to move much more among the Romans themselves 
but find them so hard to get to know. 


Manners 

While the average Roman seems to consider politeness 
toward strangers to be amply fulfilled if he snarls a 
“permesso" as he elbows them out of the way, he is most 
well-mannered, in the two senses of friendly and 
ceremonious, to anybody he knows—and fortunately he 
“knows” you if you so much as buy a packet of cigarettes 
or ask the way from him, when the surly stranger of a 
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moment before will often walk back for a block or two 
to put you on what he believes to be the right road. But, 
as in Ireland, his wish to give pleasure is liable to detract 
from the reliability of his information; that and hello 
Jigura forbid him to admit that he does not know. If, as 
quite often happens, he says “right” while pointing left or 
vice versa, follow the arm and not the voice. The topo¬ 
graphical knowledge of taxi-drivers is largely limited to 
the better known streets and squares of the Centro . The 
safest guides are the Police, who arc equipped with 
properly indexed street-plans. 

When you arrive at a party you will probably be 
introduced to everybody in the room; you must shake 
hands with them all, and again when you take your leave 
—or bow at the very least, if a handshake is physically 
impossible. Vague waves, casual nods and “Well, so long 
everybody!” are considered bad manners, while to dis¬ 
appear without a word, which is even worse, is known as 
squagliarsi all’ Inglese. Nor is it easy to get through a door 
without a deal of bowing and scraping and exchanges of 
“Pritna lei, signore /” with the same gentleman who, three 
minutes later, at the wheel of a car, will cheerfully try 
and kill you to go through die Porta Pinciana or the 
Porta del Popolo in fron t of you. 

If you meet a servant or a barman or a shop assistant 
whom you know quite well but have not seen for some 
time, you should shake hands and ask him how he is— 
“Buon giomo! Come sta ?”—not effusively but as a natural 
gesture of courtesy. Likewise bid a taxi-driver good 
morning or good evening before telling Inm where you 
want to go, if you wish to give him the impression that 
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the English are not all such savages as they have been 
painted. 

Practically every member of the upper-middle and 
professional classes has some sort of handle to his name 
and likes to be addressed by it. Since every younger son 
of a younger son inherits his father’s title, Counts and 
Barons naturally come two a penny in a land of large 
families (which is why a Duke, who is the head of a 
family, ranks higher than a Prince, who probably is 
not). 

Everyone with a University degree has the right to call 
himself “Doctor So-and-so”. Any schoolmaster is a 
“ Professore ”, a lawyer an “Avuocato", an accountant a 
“ Ragionierc ”, If your acquaintance is none of these things, 
there is still a good chance that he may be a “Commenda- 
torc”, a distinction often accorded indiscriminately to all 
middle-aged gentlemen of distinguished appearance and 
convex paunch. 

Cafone is a slang word of Neapolitan origin applied to 
the manners and appearance of those who are anxious to 
move in polite society but do not quite know how to 
behave in it—Professor Alan Ross’s “non-U” with an 
added suggestion of pushfulness. “Non-U indicators” at 
table are the use of a spoon with the left hand when 
eating spaghetti (although it is tolerated in foreigners 
learning that difficult art for the first time), tucking a 
napkin into your collar or waistcoat, and putting your 
hand ostentatiously over your mouth when picking your 
teeth; if you need to pick your teeth you should do so as 
swiftly and unobtrusively as possible, using only one 
hand. 
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There is a middle-class taboo, now weakening, upon 
carrying parcels in the street except for honbonnieres and 
similar trifles which can he dangled elegantly from the 
little finger. A man in particular becomes a figure of fun 
if he is seen carrying his wife’s parcels in public. The use 
of net bags is coining into fashion, but the old-fashioned 
bourgeoise, shopping without a car, will make the shop 
deliver her purchases, even though this means a tip to the 
errand boy. 

In Rome unpunctuality is less a breach of maimers 
than what one might, to poach a Potterism, describe as a 
ploy of guestmanship. To be slightly late raises one’s 
prestige. Two business men will each of them try to 
arrive at an appointment just five minutes after the other 
so as to give him the edge over Iris rival and convey the 
impression that it is not he but the other man who is 
anxious to clinch the deal. The practised diner-out will 
appreciate that it requires very nice timing to arrive at a 
dinner party just the last but yet not so late that the food 
is spoiled and the hostess is annoyed. Still, the cult of 
unpunctuality is not carried to anything like such fan¬ 
tastic lengths as hi Spain. You are generally asked to a 
cocktail party for seven o’clock and the first guests will 
arrive towards half past. Dinner parties, at least in the 
summer, when everything is a little later, arc usually for 
nine o’clock and actually start at about half past. 


The Women of Rome 

Respectable Roman girls do not go out by themselves 
in the evening; and any woman under sixty of barely 
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passable appearance who walks about unescorted or stands 
waiting at bus stops late at night must be prepared for 
what are conventionally known as “unwelcome atten¬ 
tions”. At any hour of the day, indeed, a pretty girl may 
expect not only bold stares and turns of the head, but 
audible comments and even direct remarks such as “Buona 
sera” or, if she is a blonde foreigner, “Hallo Baby”. But 
let her remember that in Rome it is, logically enough 
indeed, a compliment and not an insult to take notice of a 
pretty woman. Roman women expect men to show their 
appreciation by frank looks of admiration and graceful 
compliments. It is their absence rather than their presence 
which they are the more likely to resent. 

Flirtations are for Roman girls what mixed hockey 
is for English and have the aesthetic advantage of 
strengthening the muscles of their eyes instead of their 
thighs and biceps. Indeed, many of them can use their 
fine eyes every bit as effectively and expressively as their 
boy friends can their gesticulating hands—-“bedroom 
eyes”, a lady of my acquaintance used to call them. It is 
very rash, however, to deduce from their awareness of 
sex and their open, enjoyment of masculine attention that 
they are “easy” or wanton. At least until they are married, 
most of them are a good deal more virtuous than their 
sisters from the cold side of the Alps, for they live in a 
country where virginity is still a commercial asset and as 
such is usually preserved, however precariously, until its 
possessor is married off to some eligible parti. After all, the 
Tower of Pisa has been leaning dangerously for seven 
centuries and it has not fallen yet. 

If, during your stay in Rome, an evil chance or an 
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absent-minded move should ever bring you into close 
enough proximity to a shapeless and unedited woman to 
hear what language she is talking, you will be almost sure 
to find that she is a German, a Swiss (or sometimes even 
a British) tourist. The Roman women have a sure sense of 
dress and, even when they happen to be on the dumpy 
side (the natural result of the imposition of feminine 
curves upon national shortness of stature) they disguise the 
fact well by using different colours for blouse and skirt, 
and balancing themselves in the air upon pencil-thin high 
heels with bases the size of their little-fmger nails. Many 
of the Roman women have the sloe-eyes and exquisite 
bone structure of their ancestresses who served as models 
for the Etruscan and Greek sculptors. 

Their torsos also arc objects of great admiration to 
visitors from countries where for several decades breasts 
on human beings have been gradually bred out in favour 
of lengdr of leg—in opposition to the practice of their 
chicken-farmers. Indeed, the Romans themselves judge 
women very largely by their petti ; a taste which may, a 
little fancifully perhaps, be traced back to the most 
ancient origins of the city, for is not Gina Lollobrigida 
herself a Sabine woman from Subiaco? Simple masculine 
faith in these attractive embellishments is in fact more 
often justified in Rome than in the chicken-farming 
countries, although falsies are not entirely unknown 
and there exists a particularly savage sort of bearing- 
rein called a carioca for keeping the breasts up just short 
of the collar bone—“I tried one for a quarter of an 
hour once,” an English woman told me. “My God, what 
agony!” 
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Cato is dead 

Many people coming from England, where they have 
found that the simplest way to avoid quarrelling with 
their relations is to keep clear of them, are delighted with 
the sight of the united family life in Italy. On summer 
evenings especially, family parties in the trattorie and cafes 
range over the generations from a dozing, half-mummi- 
fied great-granny to a baby of hardly any months old, 
both too near the edge of life to be fully conscious of it 
but both cherished the more for that—both nearer to God, 
as a man once said to me. There are very few lonely old 
people in Rome; as long as they have any relations or 
descendants they arc as a matter of course taken to live 
with them and to share their life. Nor, at the other and 
hardly less tragic end of life, are there many unhappy 
and repressed young ones. 

Most visiting British people get a shock when they see 
how completely the old Roman Patria Potestas has disap¬ 
peared. Children are dragged round restaurants and 
cafes by their elders and kept up until all hours of the 
night; they are stuffed full of sweet cakes and ice-cream; 
they have learned that they have only to yell loud enough 
to get whatever they want; their parents alternately pet 
them, cuff them, kiss them, tease them and train them to 
show off to all and sundry. But, if Italian women seem to 
treat their children much as English women treat their 
Pekinese, one can only point out that few permanent ill 
effects are to be observed. Most of these children seem to 
grow into happy and uncomplicated adolescents, and it 
is rare to find among young Italians the melancholiacs, 
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the psychopaths, the alcoholics and the other by-products 
of our own austere system. Almost indeed one finds 
oneself slipping into the heresy that stern discipline and 
the shanghaiing of children into concentration camps 
called public schools and the like may not in the long run 
be so good for them as to be surrounded by love and 
alfection even if it does involve “spoiling”—a curious 
word, by the way, which in itself implies that the proof 
of the pudding must be in the eating. 

Can it, even, help to accoimt for the fact that, in the 
words of M. Roger Peyrefitte, “L’Italic est le dernier pays 
ou Fori goute le bonheur de vivre ”? Certain it is that the 
siren-attraction of Italy lies not only in her scenery and 
climate but in the happy and vital character of her people. 
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Immediately one crosses the Alps one senses that one has 
started to draw vitality from the people around one 
instead of, as only too often on the Northern side of that 
melancholy massif having it drained out of one by them. 




CHAPTER XI 



The Newest Rome 

Seaward of Rome, to the south of the Ostia Road and 
astride the new motor-road to Castel Fusano, lie the 
relics of the extension of the Third Rome promised by 
Mussolini. Vast white buildings, some finished, some 
nearly finished and some hardly begun, sprawl over the 
rolling downland of the Campagna. There is a new 
church dedicated, needless to say, to SS Peter and 
Paul and a number of gaunt palazzi, of which the most 
striking are the Palace of Italian Civilisation constructed 
with six storeys of niches like a squared-off Colosseum— 
if it reminds you of a gigantic dovecote you will have 
guessed right, for it is in fact supposed to be designed 
after an ancient columbarium ; the Palace of Congresses 
with a dome larger than that of the Pantheon, hanging 
gardens and an open-air theatre on the roof; the Palace 
of the Offices with mosaics and massed fountains; and 
the Museum of Roman Civilisation, containing the 
only thing which makes the pilgrimage worth while for 
anyone except a student of Fascist architecture in the 
shape of the enormous model reconstruction of Ancient 
Rome, which has been moved out to this inaccessible 
spot from the Church of Santa Rita near the Capitol 
where anyone could visit it without trouble. It gives a 
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vivid picture of the ancient city, whose vast baths, 
circuses, temples, gardens, palaces and theatres can have 
left little room for the million or two inhabitants crowded 
into their tenement blocks. Until the layman has visited 
La Plastiai Si Roma, as it is called, in the Third Rome, he 
will not find it at all easy to make out the ground plan of 
the First beneath the buildings of the Second, or realise, 
for example, how the vanished Circus of Flaminius ran 
almost from the foot of the Capitol to the Argentine 
Forum and thus gave its name both to the Via dellc 
Botteghe Oscure from the “dark shops” which in the 
Middle Ages sheltered in the ruins of its seats and stands 
and to the Via dei Funari from the Ropemakers who 
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needed and used the long empty stretch of its central race¬ 
track to twist their ropes. (When the district was built 
over, they migrated to the grassed-over Forum, then 
known as the Campo Vaccino or Cow Field, as the 
Capitol was known as the Monte Caprino or Goat Hill , 
and used that instead.) When you are there, do not miss 
the nearby plastica of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, which will 
bring to life and to manageable terms the sprawling ruins 
of that antique Versailles. 

To get there ask for the Museo della Civilta Romana, 
but do not be too hopeful of finding it that way, for 
hardly anybody on the vast estate, not even the uni¬ 
formed guardians or the waiters at the cafe, seems to 
know which building is which. It is the last completed 
palace on the left-hand boundary just beyond the Palace of 
Receptions. Or you can reach it on foot, although not by 
car, by turning sharp left from the great Piazza d’ltalia. 
It is easy to identify because it is composed of two wings 
connected at the far end by a great colonnade. To those 
who know their Brussels it will look rather like a jazzed- 
up version of the Musec de la Porte du Flak 

To get out to this strange waste of half-built white 
palaces in the first place, take the Metro from the Station 
Square or the Celere bus G from the Piazza Venezia and 
book through to the “Ay-Oo-Airray”, for its official 
name is EUR, short for Esposizione Universale di Roma. 
As far back as 1935 Mussolini, sadly misjudging the path 
of destiny, announced for the ill-fated year of 1942 plans 
for a great exhibition which should redound to the glory 
of Fascist Rome. But the best laid plans of Musso and 
men gang aft agley. World exhibitions cannot be com- 
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bincd with world wars. One has to choose one or the 
other, and the Duce chose wrong. 

The Fair buildings arc covered with enormous quota¬ 
tions from Mussolini in the style beloved of Fascist 
builders. On each of the four sides of the Palace of 
Italian Civilisation is the Duce’s thumbnail portrait of his 
people: “A People of Poets, of Artists, of Heroes, of 
Saints, of Thinkers, of Scientists, of Navigators and of 
Migrants”. Across the facade of the Palace of the Offices is 
a frieze six feet high: “The Third Rome will spread over 
other hills along the banks of the Sacred River as far as 
die beaches of the Tyrrhenean Sea”. 

After a decade or more of grassgrown desolation, 
Mussolini's Folly has been furbished up sufficiently for 
fairs and congresses to be actually held in it. There are 
restaurants, a brace of cinemas, a camping site and a 
number of unlit and deserted avenues, woods and shrub¬ 
beries, much favoured by summer-evening lovers and 
car-parkers. There is also an underground railway station, 
which waited fifteen years in patient virginity until an 
underground railway came along. 

Rome has no government quarter and there is some 
talk of making L’Esposizione into a centre for the govern¬ 
ment offices at present scattered all over the crowded 
areas of central Rome. (Several ministries have already 
moved out there.) Bureaucracy is still, as I have else¬ 
where said, the principal industry of Rome, and it would 
probably be surprising to learn how many of those cars 
which block the car-parks all day belong to higher grade 
civil servants and how many of the men and girls who 
cram the pavements and storm the trams in the rush hour 
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arc going to and from their work in some government 
office. The EUR site was planned to include residential 
suburbs of the garden-city type and if the site should 
become the administrative quarter these plans would 
probably be revived so that the functionaries and clerks 
would live, shop, swim, dine, dance, go to tire cinema and 
bring up their children within a few minutes’ walk of 
their offices with no more need to go to Rome than to 
Florence. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and to say that obvi¬ 
ously the men who planned Rome after 1870 should have 
left the interior of the city as a place of old palazzi and 
narrow streets in the lower town and beautiful gardens in 
the upper, and built the government offices and new 
residential districts outside the gates. Perhaps they would 
have done so, if they could have foreseen either the 
phenomenal growth of the population of Rome, due in¬ 
directly to that of Italy as a whole, due in its turn to 
industrialisation and the progress of medicine, or the in¬ 
vention of the internal combustion engine. In any ease 
nearly all the districts outside the gates were cursed with 
malaria, and the most malarial of all was the stretch out¬ 
side the Porta S. Paolo where the EUR now is. But the 
clock cannot be put back now to 1870, and the removal to 
the EUR site of what one may call the Whitehall or the 
Washington of Italy seems to be the only immediate way 
of relieving both the traffic problem and the housing 
problem, although at the risk of making the Government 
officials into even more of a race apart from the rest of 
Italian humanity than they are already. It would not take 
Italian wit long to think of some wicked nicknames for 
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the new Bureaucratopolis beyond the Tre Fontane if the 
plans for its open-air theatre, its lakes, its parks, its race¬ 
course and its sports grounds ever take shape. 


Viewpoints 

Probably no city in Europe, not even Paris, is so bounti¬ 
fully ringed on all sides with natural viewpoints as Rome. 
The traditional one is the Pincio, known even in ancient 
times as the Hill of Gardens, where a hundred years ago 
Pio Nono accompanied by his cardinals would take Iris 
passeggiata every afternoon in a carriage drawn by white 
mules, where later the English rentiers who wintered in 
Rome would take the air and where now the Romans 
drive up in their cars to watch the sun set over the city 
behind the Janiculum, the Vatican and Monte Mario. 
(From the correct angle you can align the windows on the 
near side of the drum of St. Peter’s dome with those 
on the far side and see the sunset come through in three 
places at once.) There is a line of pines on the opposite 
ridge which seems to float in the air, their tops merging 
one into the other and their slim trunks invisible against 
the setting sun. 

Behind the terrace are the gardens where the children 
laugh uproariously at the Punch and Judy show or ride 
with solemn faces in little donkey-carts round the glass- 
fronted water clock, while their parents refresh them¬ 
selves with coffee and cakes and ices at the Casina Vala- 
dicr next door. (Note, by the way, that a casina is a little 
country house, but change the gender into a casino and 
it becomes a house of ill fame. If you want a gambling 
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haunt such as are licensed in Venice and San Remo, 
although not in Rome, remember to put the accent on the 
last syllable and ask for a casino or you will find yourself 
in a somewhat different haunt of pleasure before you can 
say rouge or noir.) One of the things the northern visitor 
is apt to rcah.se with something of a shock is the brevity 
of the twilight in the latitude of Rome, where the sun 
seems to drop to the horizon like a bright new penny in a 
slot and where it is already dark half an hour after the 
light begins to fade. 

Then, having looked westward over Rome from the 
east, go over the river past the Vatican, climb the Janiculum 
and look eastward over Rome from the west, framed by 
the distant Sabine and Alban Hills. Friends visicing Rome 
for the first time and seeing it from the Janiculum have 
told me that it was the colours of the city which struck 
them most forcibly. From its photographs they had 
imagined that it was a grey city like London, Paris or 
even Milan and had never realised its infinite variety of 
colour-washes, with a sort of red ochre or burnt siena 
as the dominant tint and the one which lovers of Rome 
will all their lives associate with the city, as they will 
associate Pompeian red with Naples, pale yellow stucco 
and green shutters with Florence, glowing red brick with 
Siena and glittering white stone with Venice. (Once in 
Lisbon leaning over the balustrades of the Terreira do 
Pa$o and gazing at the lapping waters of the Tagus, 1 
found beneath my hand the white. Portalegrc stone which 
is the same as the white stone of Istria and was straightway 
transported in spirit back to Venice.) But there are other 
colours too, the infinite shades of brick which range from 
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the bright red of some of die newer buddings to the 
faded russet of the older, die dull creamy white of the 
travertine, the blue-grey of the lead-covered domes, the 
roof tiles which weather from red to an autumnal 
golden brown, the rich dark green of the pines and 
cypresses, and the paler, younger colours of the planes 
along the Lungoteverc; all blend together in the soft 
Iloraxn light. To my mind the view from the Light¬ 
house, although lower, is even finer than the one from the 
summit of the hill, because it is wider and embraces the 
full dramatic sweep of the towered ridge of the Avcntinc 
away to the right, which from the more frequented 
Aussichtspnnkt by the Garibaldi Monument itself is half 
obscured by San Pietro in Montorio. But that is the 
solitary flaw in the view from the summit itself. 

Left of the Avcntinc rise the pines of the Villa M.ittei 
on the Coelian Hill; beyond them the skyline is crowned 
by the twenty-foot statues on St. John Lateran, glistening 
white in the sunlight, while below and to the left tower 
the red brick ruins of the palaces of the Caesars on the hill 
which has given its name to all the palaces of the world. 
Then the circular mass of the Colosseum; the Capitol Hill , 
easy to pick out by the square campanile of the Senators’ 
Palace and the bare brick facade of the Ara Coeli church, 
just to the right of the great wliite “Wedding Cake”, 
which as always dominates the view; the red-brick mass 
of the Torre dclle Milizie. Beyond, the skyline is pierced 
by the twin domes and the campanile of Santa Maria 
Maggiorc while below, the dome of the new Synagogue, 
as ugly, Assyrian, and incongruous as synagogues and 
cinemas almost everywhere seem to be, rises above the 
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plane trees which mark the sweep of the Tiber, coiling 
like a great green python all across the middle foreground. 

From here on, the view is dominated by the domes of 
the great baroque churches with which the Counter- 
Reformation so generously peppered the lower city— 
the Gesii, Sant’Andrea della Valle, Santa Trinita dei Pelle¬ 
grini, Sant’Aguese and San Carlo al Corso. Between them 
are the Farnese Palace, just beyond the river, with Michel¬ 
angelo’s loggia, and the broad dome of the Pantheon, 
not soaring into the air like the baroque domes but so 
squat that it is more like a curved saucepan lid. Beyond is 
the wide ochre fagadc of the Quirinal Palace. 

The twin towers of SS Trinita dei Monti rise just to the 
right of the orange splash of the Villa Medici. Behind and 
to the north of it the dark woodlands of the Villa Bor- 
gliese, the Pincian Gardens and the villas and public 
gardens on the heights beyond stretch away to the 
northern ridge of Parioli, the new white suburb which 
rises beyond them. On the fir skyline the twin towers of 
the Casina Borghese rise dimly above the trees. 

Immediately below is the grim block of the Regina 
Cocli Prison (Queen of Heaven!) and to the left is the 
great Palace of Justice. To the left again the great bend of 
the Tiber past San Giovanni dei Fiorentini and Hadrian’s 
Tomb shows the white statues on the Polite Sant’Angelo, 
before the tree-clad slopes come down to frame the left- 
hand edge of the great panorama which began far away 
on the Aventine. 

I have devised a route by which the motorist arriving 
in Rome from Genoa and the Riviera can, without 
going more than a mile out of his way, avoid the mean 
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half-built new suburbs and allow Rome to burst first 
upon bis eyes in all its beauty from the heights of the 
Janiculum. Coming in along the Via Aurelia he should 
first watch for the eight-kilometre stone on the left of the 
road; just beyond on the right is the big blue and white 
sign ‘Roma’ which marks the city limits; just beyond that 
again, let him turn right opposite the petrol station where 
a stone is inscribed Via AureliaAntica. He comes into Rome 
along the still unspoiled Old Aurelian Way, with the 
arches of the Acqua Paola on his left and the great trees 
of the Villa Doria-Pamphili on Iris right. Turning left at 
the Porta San Pancrazio, he finds himself in a couple of 
hundred yards at the Garibaldi Monument on the Jani¬ 
culum with all Rome spread like a carpet at his feet and 
never a jarring note to spoil his entry. Similarly the 
traveller by air, if he is his own master, with a car or 
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friends meeting liim at Ciampino airport (or equally the 
motorist driving up from Naples) can avoid all the ugly 
new suburbs outside the Porta San Giovanni by turning 
left oft'the New Appian Way and entering Rome by the 
loveliest of all its approaches, between the ruins and 
cypresses of the Old Appian Way through the magnificent 
gate of St. Sebastian. 

The gardens of the Jauiculum are scattered with hernuie 
or sculptured busts of Garibaldi’s heroic Thousand. As 
you go down towards St. Peter’s to enjoy the view from 
the Lighthouse, you will notice at the apex of a triangular 
lawn, where a path goes off to the left, the hernia, which 
even Mussolini had not the gracelcssness to remove, 
labelled John Pcard, 11 Garibaltlino Inglese. “Garibaldi’s 
Englishman”, a stout-hearted Cornish barrister, raised a 
company of riflemen for Garibaldi, who promoted him 
colonel for his valour at Milazzo and gave him command 
of Iris English legion. Further down is the bronze statue 
of Garibaldi’s brave wife Anita, who is simultaneously 
riding a rearing charger, suckling a baby and firing a 
revolver. One seems to see the origin of the versatile 
Vespal Virgin of to-day. 

From this same side of Rome different views may be 
had of the city from the summit of Monte Mario (the two 
odd-looking buildings on the summit arc the Observa¬ 
tory and not, as is sometimes supposed by Oriental visitors, 
the local mosque and minaret) which gives a clear view of 
the stretch to the north, the Foro Italico and the quarters 
by the Milvian Bridge, and from the roof of St. Peter’s, 
which gives a feeling of intimacy none of the others do. 
When you have climbed St. Peter’s do not miss the view 
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backwards over the Vatican City. Below you on the 
south side is a real liLtlc town, where blocks of flats in¬ 
habited by the families of the Vatican Guards and other 
lay employees sport potted plants in the windows and 
strings of washing on the terraces in the most domestic 
and uncelibate manner, and round to the right the view 
recalls irresistibly that other minuscule territory of 
Monaco (the seaward not the Monte Carlo side) with its 
well-kept gardens, asphalt roads and paths, and all the 
buildings essential to a sovereign state economically 
spaced iu a tiny area. 

For a short and striking view, one of my favourites is 
from outside the Golden Gate cafe at the top left-hand 
corner ot the Via Veticto, looking through the arches of 
the Porta Pinciana, the mellow red-brick wall built by 
Justinian’s general Bclisarius against the Goths, to the 
red trunks and the green crowns, dark above and lighter 
below, of the pines in the Borghese Gardens beyond. 

Newer views unknown to our fathers are those from 
the brow of Monte Parioli, once called Raphael’s Comb 
from the line of pines on the summit and now a public 
garden (take the second turning left from the Via dei 
Monti Parioli), and from the Villa Glori above the 
trotting course, which are slightly different versions of the 
sunset view from the Piucian Hill; and, the latest of all, 
from the terrace of the big new FAO building by the 
Porta Capena which looks northward towards the Pala¬ 
tine, the Colosseum and the Coclian Hill. A fine vista 
southward towards the Baths of Caracalla and the 
Bastion of Sangallo is to be had from the gardens of the 
Villa Mattei or Celimontana, now the seat of the Italian 
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Geographical Society, which you enter by a gate to the 
left of the Navicella church on the Coelian Hill. 

A beautiful view of Rome from yet another angle is 
that from the ridge of the Aventine, which can be 
enjoyed from the gardens on either side of Santa Sabina, 
gardens which for some reason or other are favoured 
above all others in Rome by courting couples. There is a 
famous view of St. Peter’s from here, framed and isolated 
through the keyhole of the Priorato of the Knights of 
Malta further on beyond Sant’Alessio. Put your eye to the 
keyhole and you will see the great cupoloue at the end 
of an avenue of bays in the very lovely garden of the 
Knights. 

To stray away from the subject of views (but every¬ 
thing in Rome tempts one’s wandering mind to stray 
down half a dozen different byways), few people know 
that Rome contains the two smallest sovereign states in 
the world, for the Sovereign Military Order of the 
Knights of Malta is, as its name implies, a sovereign state. 
At one time or another the Order ruled Jerusalem, Cyp¬ 
rus, Tripoli, Rhodes and Malta, but now its domain has 
shrunken to a territory far smaller even than the Vatican 
City and consisting only of the Priorato on the Aventine 
and the Palace of the Grand Master at Via Condotti 68. 
In contrast to all other sovereign states these two sites 
enjoy their extra-territorial status by reason of their 
possession by the Sovereign Order, and the Order enjoys 
its sovereign status of its own right and not by virtue of 
its dominion over any soil. While it does not issue its 
own coins and stamps like the Vatican, the Order is 
modern enough to have its own number plates (SMOM) 
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which may sometimes be seen on cars driving round 
Rome, and also its own passports. 


The Procession of the Seasons 

One of the tilings which spice life in Rome with endless 
variety is that the changing seasons of the year are so much 
more sharply defined than they are in London, where it is 
often hard to distinguish between them unless you are 
within sight of some deciduous tree. Rome, moreover, 
lives a great deal less on imported and tinned food, fruit 
and vegetables, and it lives that much nearer the soil and 
the seasons. 

Thus December secs the last of the delicious squashy 
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red persimmons {cachi —be carerul not to mistake die 
gender or you will find yourself ordering something less 
attractive) w hich are too fragile to tra vel t o E ngland- 
Then the oranges, apples and tangerines come into their 
own until the spring. (Much t he best oranges are the big 
feH’Sicihans called iarocchi.) Practically all the flowers are 
i mportedfrom the Riviera until the mimosITEeg ins to 
bloom in the middle of January. N ow too the artichokes 
come into season and until after Easter in various forms 
constitute one of the staple foods of the capital. 

By the end of February people are sitting outside the 
cafes to warm up in the first spring sunshine and by mid- 
March in a normal year the spring should have come 
to Rome. The leaves are coming out on the trees, and 
the blossoms on the flowering shrubs in the Borghese 
Gardens. Sprays of almond and cherry blossoms are on 
sale in the’streets. The cafe tables are out and the children 
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arc playing in tlic Villa Borghcsc. L'hc first asparagus 
Lcraitls iiaswr. 'L'hc azaleas and oleander,-; line the streets, 
'i'll'' wisteria covers eke pavilion by the Casiua Borghese 
and many other buildings all over Rome. Tf you should 
find yoursdi near the Via dei Monti J’arioli at tills season 
norite particulaily tire garden of No. 56, where yellow 
Banksia roses and purple wisteria are' logoi her draped over 
a row ol tali cypresses. The judis trees are out and just 
below the Lighthouse on file Joniculuni is a wisteria 
climbing over one, bolli in flower together. The pretty 
Roman girls shed as many clothes as they can and brighten 
the city with llndr col ton hocks, short skirts and gay 
laughter, and die swilts wheel overhead with the wild 
aimlessness ol cyclists in a crowded piazza. Lizards are 
basking on every unfrequented and ruinous wall. 

in June the theatres, concerts and art galleries close 
down for the summer but toward die end of the month 
the summer opera season opens in the Baths of Caracalla 
and the open-air concerts in the basilica of Maxcndus. The 
various cellars and basements which house the night clubs 
have now closed down and ill fresco ones open up, such as 
the Casina dellc Rose iu the Borg hose Gardens or the 
Belvedere dellc Rose 011 die Cassiau Way. Many of the 
cinemas close in the summer and you will get no marks 
for looking down the list in the Mcswggero and telling your 
friends how much you enjoyed that popular film Clausum 
Estiva, which seems to be on at so many cinemas just now. 

First of the spring fruits to arrive in the middle of May 
are the strawberries, followed soon by all the others, first 
the cherries which are sold in bunches tied together by the 
stalks, the loquats (ties pole ), the plums, peaches, apricots 
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ami last of all the figs and tm. grapes. Hen poLiloi», } oung 
green peas, broad beans spnng onions, radishes, 

French beans and -zucciiiiii, which arc tiny vegetable 
marrows excellent when sliced and fiied or baked and 
stuffed with mincemeat, succeed the artichokes and the 
asparagus. 

Street stalls sell ices and soft drinks and slices of coco¬ 
nut with water spraying over them. Tip' cafe tables now 
sport coloured sunshades to protect i heir p itrons from the 
heat. The restaurants spread their chair; over the pave¬ 
ments and the piazzas, and the Romans dine, drink, dance 
and listen to music all in the open air until the beginning 
of September, when they return from their holidays and 
suddenly resume indoor life. 

Now that the malaria Ins been effectively banished, 
people will argue endlessly about the best season to visit 
Rome. Theoretically, there is no doubt about the spring. 
I remember one Easter when it was still so cold that, my 
central heating being “oft ”, I had to stay in bed most of 
the time to keep warm, and another exceptional year 
when there were daily cloudbursts until die end of June, 
but in a normal year, the weather from early March on¬ 
wards is perfection. Moreover, the days arc long for sight¬ 
seeing. The only drawback about the spring is the crowds. 
The season starts with a bang in Holy Week, and from 
then on the hotels and pensions arc crammed, and flocks 
of tourists mill like sheep through the streets and churches 
and museums. 

For myself, I think that the summer is my favourite 
season, when the first flood of the tourist tide has slackened 
off a little, when the car-owning classes have fled to the 
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sea or the mountains and it is possible to drive down the 
Corso in five minutes instead of twenty, when die beaches 
and the hills beckon enticingly for long weekends, when 
the tables of the cafes and the restaurants spread over the 
pavements and when Rome almost resumes the air of the 
overgrown village which our grandfathers knew. But 
there is no doubt that the Roman summer is only for 
those who have no fear of heat and no rigid sightseeing 
time-table to keep to. 

In a normal year July and August can be little less than 
tropical. The great secret is to avoid hurried movements 
and decelerate your natural pace of walking by ten or 
twenty per cent. Agitation and haste only increase suda- 
tion and weariness. If you want to get cool go into a 
church, for the churches can be anything up to zo° colder 
than the air outside (and for that reason it is necessary to 
be careful when going into them in sweat-soaked 
clothes). As far as possible do as the Romans do, who 
sleep away the middle of the summer day and sit outside 
their houses and cafes and trattorie until midnight to catch 
the evening breeze, while their children splash about in 
the great baroque fountains of Trevi and Navona or stroll 
about to look at the floodlit Forum, Capitol or Castel S. 
Angelo. 


Autumn enjoys an equable temperature and very often 
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are they. The autumn visitor therefore, wastes half the 
sightseeing time which would have been his had he come 
in the spring. 

T he w i nter can be cold and wet for days or even weeks 
at a t i me, and living costs are h igher be cause adequate 
heating is nec essary for hap pines s an d does not exist in 
most o f the cheaper p laces. Italy has no coal and little 
wood, so that heating is an expensive item on the bill. On 
the other hand, tourists are few, and the season is an excel¬ 
lent one for the elderly or leisured visitor, who has not 
come to see the sights or wants at most to visit only one a 
day and see that one in comfort. He will not be jostled 
by crowds and the short days will not matter to him. 
Rome is rather cosy in the winter evenings, with the 
naphtha flares flickering about the hucksters’ stalls and the 
chestnut-sellers crouched above their braziers at the street 
corners, not to mention the gaieties of Christmas and 
Befana and Carnival. 


Weather 

It is fortunate indee d tha t the w ea ther is so good, for 
the Romans are almost as sensitive to it as though they 
were seaweed. They expand in tiie Tsunshiiie like~flow ers 
but't hey s hriv el upaiidTS* ' meypossibly can, stay at home 
when it rains. ^me-moHnngrwheirthere~wararvery~H'gh t 
drizzle falling, I kept an appointment with my dentist. 
He asked me whether people in England cancelled their 
appointments whenever it rained. 

I said, “No, they would not get much done if they did. 
Why?” 
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l ic said that no fewer than three of his patient 1 , had 
rung up that morning to caned tlu-ir appointments on 
account of the bad weather. 

The Romans are linn believers in the Pathetic Pallac). 
My maid regards the weather with impatient animosity, 
whenever it misbebives. “Che tempo stopiJo, signore!”, 
“Non c pi'.zo (ph’sio tempo, sipiuve?" and ‘'Non c propria 
cietiuo i pies to ti’i'ipo, s! ’note?" she •..'ill sty, in the stubborn 
conviction that die weedier only needs a good shaking 
for the sun to come tumbling out of the clouds once more, 


Flowers and Fountains 

Some cities pride themselves on their hums and their 
drainage; Rome, yet mole proudly and rightly, on her 
flowers and her fountains. Whatever more utilitarian ob¬ 
jects the Municipio may stint itself on, il spends liberally 
on flowers. Whatever is in season is grown in the muni¬ 
cipal nurseries below the Villa JVIaltei on the south-west 
slope of the Coelian 1 till and transplanted to line the streets 
of the capital. Twice a year the Municipio arranges a rose 
show in the rose-garden in the Via della Valle Murcia on 
the Aventme which was for long centuries the Jewish 
cemetery. (It is hard to decide whether the idea of the 
roses drawing their nourishment from the earth fertilised 
by thousands of long-dead Hebrews is more macabre or 
inspiring. There is surely a theme here for some poet of 
die neo-Victorian school.) Roscgrowers from all over 
Italy plant their roses there ancl compete for large prizes, 
and the gardens are always open to the public. Beautiful 
as the roses are, azaleas arc the characteristic flower which 
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one always associates with Rome and every spring a 
magnificent azalea show is put on either in die gardens 
of the Villa Aldobrandiui or in an even grander setting 
banked up on the Spanish steps, with SS Trinifd dei 
Monti as a superb baroque backcloth. 

Water plays as essential a part in the architecture of 
Rome as it does in such ancient Moslem cities as fez and 
Damascus. In Trajan’s time, there were mine three 
hundred fountains fed by about ten aqueducts. Toda 1 ', at 
least in old Rome, one is seldom out of earshot of the 
plash of water, for many of the squares have their own 
fountains and there is a fountain—an ancient sarcophagus 
or a Renaissance dolphin or a water carrier—playing in 
the courtyard of every old polazz'o. 

Fountains are still being put up all the time both it. the 
new quarters and in the old. Here are some of die stories 
belonging to three of the most famous. 

The fountain in the Piazza Esedra is surrounded by four 
naked bronze nymphs sprawling on the backs of various 
mythical animals. Modern though it is, several legends 
have sprung up about it already in this city so fruitful of 
them. One is that seminarists were forbidden to approach 
or even to look at these brazen wantons; another that 
each represents one of the four principal positions of 
making love (but for this, the eye of faith, or at least a 
lively and licentious imagination, is needed); yet a third 
—and it is one that would have delighted the late Alexan¬ 
der Woollcott—is that every Sunday after mass in Santa 
Maria degli Angcli, two palsied, witch-like old sisters 
hobble across the Piazza on their sticks to look at them¬ 
selves as they once were, for sixty-odd years ago the two 
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vicilles heaulmieres, radiant, young and beautiful, were the 
models for the nymphs of the fountain. 

The stories which have gathered round Bernini’s 
famous Fountain of the Four Rivers in the Piazza 
Navona are almost too 'well known to bear retelling; how 
the artist was the bitter rival of Borromini, the architect 
of the Church Sant’Agncse just opposite; how the Nile 
has covered her head in horror at the ugliness of the 
building (actually the veiled head is an allusion to its 
then undiscovered source); how the Rio dc La Plata 
raises her arm to ward oft the blow when the church 
collapses upon it; and how Borromini replied by putting 
the statue of Saint Agnes on his facade with her hand on 
her heart as an assurance that it would not fill. Apart 
from these malicious little jests, it is one of the most 
beautiful fountains in Rome and a fitting ornament to one 
of its finest and most characteristic squares. 

Similar legends have gathered round Rome’s most 
famous fountain of all, the Fontana di Trcvi, as that, for 
example, the sculptor erected the great stone amphora on 
the eastern side to shut out the view from the barber’s 
shop (which is still a barber’s shop to-day, although fitted 
with all the latest gadgets) where his rivals used to gather 
and jeer at his work. The most famous legend of all is 
that any parting visitor who drops a coin in the fountain 
will not fail to return to Rome. This was a duty diffi¬ 
cult to fulfil in the years immediately after the War, 
when there was only paper money from one lira upward; 
but now the coins-are back again and there is no longer 
any excuse fpr filing to,make sure of one’s return ticket. 




